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THE COUNCIL CHAMBER AND ITS ACCESSORIES. 
3y Tomas Buasniuy [ F.) 


Read at the General Meeting, Monday, 9th April 1894; and, with the illustrations, registered at Stationers’ 
Hall as the property of the Royal Institute. 


The President, J. Macvicar Anderson, in the Chair. 


Mr. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN, — 

HE expansion in recent years of our municipal institutions has a special interest for 
the architect. His habits and his opportunities place him in contact and in sympathy 
with most of the greater objects of municipal government. The convenient arrange- 

ment of towns, the control of public and private buildings, the provision of healthy dwellings, 
of pleasure places, of bridges, sewers, and embankments, are matters in which he must 
always be interested, because they are more or less closely allied to the daily work of his life. 
The place where the threads of this government are brought together and from which its 
energies are directed is the Council Chamber, the centre of the municipal organisation. 

There is no need to magnify the importance of this subject. Many of us have found the 
design of municipal buildings interesting and attractive—and perhaps also profitable. If I 
refer almost exclusively to the particular instance in which I have been engaged, it is because 
that seems the most practical way of approaching the subject. It may serve as a warning 
if it is not worthy to be an example. 

The offices in Spring Gardens now occupied by the London County Council were 
designed for the Metropolitan Board of Works by the late Mr. Marrable, who was the first 
Superintending Architect of Metropolitan Buildings and the Architect to the Board. They 
were opened in 1861. The number of members of the Board was at that time forty-eight ; 
in the year 1885 that number was increased to sixty-one, and the Board Room was of ample 
capacity for the accommodation of the larger number. It was a rectangle on plan, measuring 
50 feet by 30 feet, and about 30 feet in height. The style of architecture was such as I 
think would be considered at that time highly suitable for such a building; and I should 
like to say, as regards the work of my predecessor, that in my opinion it lent itself admirably 
to the increase in size and the modifications in arrangement which twenty-eight years after- 
wards were found to be necessary. I could therefore have no hesitation in working as 
closely as possible to his original ideas; and if there are merits in the general architectural 
design of the Council Chamber as it at present exists, they are largely due to his original 
suggestions. 

I must, however, say that, in respect of ventilation and acoustics, the Board Room as it 
existed down to 1889 was felt by the majority of the members to be extremely unsatisfactory. 
The heating-chamber, formed under the centre of the room, was fitted with hot-water pipes ; 
fresh air was conducted into the chamber, and was supposed to find its way into the room 
through pedestals and upright tubes fixed against the walls. I think the tubes were generally 
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kept shut. In warm and cold weather alike draughts were generated, of which several 
members complained, perhaps more bitterly than the occasion justified. It must be remem- 
bered that there are people who call the slightest movement in the air, such as we know to be 
necessary for preserving its freshness, a draught. If one of these detects the slightest opening 
in door or window, although it may be the whole length and breadth of the room away from 
him, he will insist that he is sitting in a draught, and demand that the opening be instantly 
stopped. On the other hand, there are people who cannot bear the stuffiness of a room 
containing a dozen persons unless the windows are kept half open. Such diversities of view 
are irreconcilable. But as to the acoustics of the Board Room there was no difference of 
opinion. It was not so much that speakers could not be heard, although bad speakers placed 
at the end of one side of the room were not well heard by members at the other end of the 
same side. So placed, they could not be well seen; and in order to comprehend a speaker 
properly he should be seen as well as heard. The general acoustics were in certain respects 
too good. You could hear nearly everything all over the room—the hum of conversation, 
noises made by persons moying about, the rustle of agenda papers when the leaves were 
being turned. I had, in fact, to suggest the use of paper less highly glazed as being likely 
to make less noise. Conversation that was not intended to be heard was audible yards away. 
It mingled with the voice of the speaker so as to confuse the sound, and it disturbed the 
current of his thoughts. We are all too familiar with the habits of certain people in this 
particular. When the subject, however interesting and important, does not specially interest 
them, they get up little discussions among themselves, and even form small sub-committees 
of three or four, quite oblivious of the fact that all they say adds to the general buzz of 
conversation. They may hope that a whisper will not be noticed, but there is a large propor- 
tion of persons physically incapable of whispering ; they simply speak in a low tone, and speech 
of that kind is distinetly heard all over a room. Besides this, the five doors of the Board 
toom and its galleries were constantly being opened or shut, as was perhaps necessary, 
owing to the rapid progress of business, and ordinary locks are so constructed as to produce 
the greatest amount of noise with the smallest application of foree. In this confusion of 
sound the determined speaker raises his voice so as to awake the echoes, while the nervous 
speaker becomes confused, so as not to be understood. It may be said that some of these 
annoyances are the result of fancy, but for the architect they are mostly as solid as facts, and, 
unless he can get over all the real causes of complaint and nearly the whole of the others, he 
will have a bad time when his work comes to be tested by use. I had had ample experience 
of both kinds of complaint before being charged with the work which has suggested this Paper. 

When, in 1889, the London County Council was elected, its first meeting held in the old 
Board Room showed the necessity for an enlarged chamber for the accommodation of its 
137 members—nearly three times the number for which the room had been designed. I 
was instructed to undertake the task, and in the meantime the weekly meetings were held 
in the Council Chamber at Guildhall. With all regard for the merits of this important work 
of our Past President, the late Sir Horace Jones, it must be said that, owing, as I think, chiefly 
to its great height, its acoustic properties were the subject of general criticism. 

The site of the Council’s offices in Spring Gardens being much too limited, the only 
practicable way of obtaining more space for the Council Chamber was to extend the old Board 
§0om on the northern side; and the first question was as to the shape which it should take. 
This must indeed always be the question of prime importance, and it is the one to which I 
now invite special attention. I have no doubt that in halls used for the meetings of legisla- 
tive assemblies and of large municipal bodies, particularly on the Continent, the favourite 
form is the semicircular, or some modification of it—the lines of seats being generally struck 
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from the same centre as that used for the back wall of the hall. Sometimes the hall is rect- 
angular, but nevertheless the seats are arranged on a segmental or a semicircular plan. In 
such cases the floor is filled with seating. This arrangement is no doubt excellent in assem- 
blies where the speaker leaves his seat and addresses his colleagues from a tribune close to 
the position of the Chairman. But if, in a room so arranged, a member were to speak from 
his seat, it would depend very much on his position whether he could be seen or clearly heard 
by any considerable number of his colleagues. Where a member speaks from his seat, every 
seat must be so placed that the great bulk of the hearers shall not only hear him but see him ; 
and if he is at any considerable distance from the wall behind him there will be more or less 
of echo to interfere with his voice. 

I was, in the first instance, rather strongly urged to make the new Chamber something 
of a rectangular shape, the seats and the back wall being laid out in a rather flat curve, as 
is usual in the pit of a theatre. But it is clear that, in a Chamber so arranged, a member in 
one of the front rows would have his audience behind him, unless he should turn round and 
face them, as some of us do in this room. Moreover, a speaker in any of the back rows 
would be unseen by his colleagues unless they should assume the uncomfortable position which 
some of us take up here. Upon full consideration it seemed clear that the best form would be 
a Chamber with a semicircular end and a semicircular arrangement of the seats, the whole of 
the seats being placed as near the walls as possible. This would leave a clear space in the 
centre of the Chamber—-the place from which no one could speak with comfort. Such an 
arrangement could be brought about by simply taking down the north wall of the old Board 
Room and making the new wall semicircular. This was made practicable by the use of a 
wrought-iron lattice girder of 50-feet span to carry the heavy roof from which the supporting 
wall was to be removed. 

The only variety in the symmetrical shape of the Chamber was necessitated by the 
requirement of a public gallery, and this was made to extend round and outside a portion of 
the new semicircular wall. The architectural details of the building, as it now exists, grew, 
as I have admitted, entirely out of the original design of Mr. Marrable’s Board Room. ‘The 
additional pilasters upon the walls, the columns carrying the roof at the public gallery, with 
all the architectural enrichments on walls and ceiling, are simple reproductions, or were so 
arranged as to correspond with the old work. The columns and pilasters are of scagliola, 
covering cast-iron stanchions where necessary, and the old pilasters were painted to look like 
thenew. The press gallery at the back of the Chair seemed to require some special treatment, 
and in that case the Ionic Order was used in the columns instead of the Corinthian which had 
been adopted in the larger features of the Chamber. I was rather anxious about the height 
of the room, for 30 feet did not seem too much for the old Board Room, which was going 
to be so greatly enlarged. By dropping the central portion of the floor, and placing the seats 
upon a rising slope, an additional height of 15 inches was gained in the centre; and I think 
that as regards appearance, and more particularly as regards sound, the height and general 
proportions are satisfactory. 

I will now deal with the general arrangement of the Chamber and the parts accessory 
thereto. Such matters as these must largely depend upon the routine of business. In the 
first place provision had to be made for members of the Council to the number of 187, of 
whom the Chairman, the Vice-Chairman, and the Deputy-Chairman must be upon the plat- 
form. It is the practice of the Council to refer almost every item of its business to one or 
other of its committees. The committee considers the reports of the officers and makes its 
own report, which is printed in the agenda of the next Council meeting. The meetings of 
the Council take place on Tuesdays in each week, beginning at three o’clock and ending about 
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seven. The front row of seats is almost entirely used by chairmen of committees. These 
seats are made specially conspicuous, and bear the names of the respective committees. It is 
considered essential that, when the report of a committee comes up for consideration, the 
chairman, or some 
other member repre- 
senting the commit- 
tee, should be in his 
seat, and the Chair- 
man of the Council 
should know where 
to look for him. The 
other seats are occu- 
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natural that those 
who are in general 
sympathy with each 
other should desire 
to sit together, but 
there is no strict 
division into parties. 
I think one of the advantages of the semicircular plan is that it does not lend itself too 
easily to that arrangement. The ordinary routine of business meetings of the Council is for 
the Chairman to put the report of each committee in succession, first en bloc and then item 
by item. Voting is taken in the first 
place by show of hands. If a divi- 
sion is demanded, it is taken after 
the bell has rung two minutes. 
Then all doors are locked, except the 
division doors, which are at the back (\¢ 
of the platform, to right and left of 
the Chair. These are the original 
entrance doors of the old Board 
Room, but they are not inconveni- 
ently placed for the purpose. 

In the arrangements of such a 
chamber everything must be directed | 
to secure the quick despatch of busi- 
ness. Every member must be well 
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Speeches are in general limited to a 

quarter of an hour, but that is an enormously long time. Few people listen to a sermon of 
more than that length willingly. In general, an ordinary speaker uninterrupted by noise can 
say more than is likely to help his case in five minutes. He had better be content with three, 
as he most frequently is. A long explanatory statement has been made from the platform, 
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which has all the advantage of the tribune in a Continental Chamber, but all members now 
speak from their seats. The greatest difficulties arise when sharp questions are being put, 
where members rise on points of order, and you must be all attention to catch what is going 
on. From every consideration the utmost pains should be taken to prevent unnecessary 
noise, and echo which is the ghost of noise. 

In this Chamber every door has a check-spring fixed in the floor so that it cannot be 
slammed. It is, of course, most important that floors, furniture, and wall-surfaces should, 
where possible, be of some soft material. The parts of the floor most subject to wear are laid 
with Napier matting of a dead green colour made from jute, of which we have considerable 
experience. ‘The floors between the seats are laid with a dull green drugget upon common 
grey felt—an admirable idea which I got from the Union Society’s Rooms in Cambridge. 
Besides being comfortable, it is impossible to get any noise out of it. The woodwork of the 
seats likely to be struck by the feet is covered with ribbed vulcanised indiarubber. The 
stuffed leather-work is brought right over the backs of the seats to avoid hard surfaces. The 
lower parts of walls of the old Board Room were covered for a height of about 8 feet with 
heavy woollen hangings in the hope of deadening the sound. I intended to hang the lower 
parts of the walls of the Council Chamber with a heavy flock paper which I thought would 
prevent echo; but the new work was rather slow in drying, and woollen hangings were put 
up. As everybody seemed satisfied with them they have remained. 

With regard to the details of the seating, the long benches are divided by elbows which 
measure 2 feet from centre to centre, a space which is sufficient. The measurement from 


back to back is 4 feet. The backs are rather too upright. Had the size of the Chamber 
permitted, I should have made them slope one or two inches more. The long benches are 
so arranged as to contain at least three, and at most six, seats. I think six should be the 


maxunum. It allows every member to find bis seat without passing in any case more 
than two other persons. The provision of separate desks or tables and seats for individual 
members is much too wasteful of space: it increases the size of the room, and, so far as I 
have observed, rooms so arranged are bad for sound. The ledges in front of the members 
are only 93 inches wide. They should have been 13} inches, so that the agenda papers could 
lie easily upon them. Places for pen and ink are sunk in these ledges. Beneath them runs 
a ledge or shelf, somewhat narrower, on which are placed small portfolios filled with forms 
for resolutions and amendments, letter-paper and envelopes. Attention to these small 
matters greatly facilitates business. 

The Clerk sits at the table immediately in front of the Chairman’s desk. The Solicitor 
is there also. There are other officers at the table engaged in taking minutes and assisting 
in divisions. With regard to the platform, the only point which seems worthy of notice is the 
accommodation for the Chairman, who has to sit for four hours, except when he stands to put 
questions. His desk is made to slide backwards and forwards fora few inches so as to be 
suitable for both positions. As regards comfort, every Chairman will have his own notions, 
and seat, desk, and footstool must be made to conform to them. It often happens that the 
Chairman wishes to confer with the Clerk, or to call one of the attendants to him. For this 
purpose there is a little electric call-apparatus, from which the bell has been omitted. When 
touched this gives a sufficient signal close to the chairs of those officers. 

I now come to the important question of the suitability of the Chamber for hearing, and, 
having been so strictly bound in the matters of shape and height, one may speak freely 
upon this point. I think that in a room which is only 54 feet by 50 feet there ought to be no 
difficulty in hearing a person in any position who is speaking in a natural tone of voice—as 
a matter of fact, ordinary conversation can be heard in this Chamber over its whole extent 
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in every direction. There have been very few complaints about it, and I think those have 
generally been occasioned by attempts to obtain a hearing by raising the voice too much 
—possibly when there may have been a good deal of conversation going on. But Lord 
Rosebery and his successors haye been very particular in checking conversation, and the 
progress of business is usually so rapid that members have to pay very strict attention to the 
agenda. 

I wish I could speak quite as favourably about the ventilation. The old system of 
passing fresh air over a coil of pipes in a heating-chamber in the floor has been continued. 
There is a grating in the floor which can be kept open or shut, and there are upright tubes by 
the walls. Iam not sure that these are of any use. Over the ceiling is an exhaust fan driven 
by hydraulic power that can be regulated. When going at its full speed the air enters the 
Chamber too quickly, and therefore insufficiently warmed. As a rule, the draught caused by 
one of the sunlights is sufticient to draw the air from the heating-chamber at a proper 
temperature. In cold weather the heating-apparatus is kept going during the greater part of 
the week, so that the Chamber ought never to be quite cold, and I do not think there is much 
complaint on that score. In very warm weather it is sometimes necessary to open doors, 
windows, and cove-lights. But in warm weather, as in cold, there are certain members who 
complain of draughts. I think these are generally caused by currents of air falling down 
the cold walls. The surfaces of such walls should be plastered with coarse material and 
finished with a rough surface. All finishings of smooth hard cement are objectionable, as 
causing condensation and chilling the air that comes in contact with them. The Chamber is 
lighted by three sunlights, which assist in warming the air. There is, in addition, a complete 
system of electric lighting, which is the one most generally in use. 

If I had to design a council chamber with a free hand I should probably try some modi- 
fication of this one. If for a small number of members, the size should be proportionately 
reduced on the score of sound. If for a larger number, two or three outer rows of seats might 
be added, and the chamber might be somewhat lengthened also. Every gangway should have 
its extra door leading into a corridor, lobby, or room, so as to reduce the amount of traffic 
across the floor of the chamber. All the doors should be glazed with embossed glass, a very 
small portion in each being left clear so that a member can see whether business in which he 
is interested is going on without opening the door. <A large table in the centre is useful for 
displaying drawings of moderate size; but it should be used as little as possible, for all traftic 
across the central space disturbs both speakers and listeners. Large maps must be hung by 
cords with pulleys from the walls. The division doors might be right and left of the chamber, 
clear of the platform, and would be used as ordinary entrance doors. The clock should be 
conspicuously placed behind the chair, a chronometer for the chairman’s guidance being 
placed on his desk. 

I should not be averse to trying a cireular or polygonal plan if a greater number of 
members could be accommodated in that way, and I do not think the acoustics of such a 
chamber need necessarily be bad. The position of the Press Gallery immediately behind the 
Chair is good, for the speakers will generally be well seen; but it might with advantage be 
made two or three feet lower. At the same time, it is important to keep the Press as well as 
the public apart from the members during debates. The access to this gallery should also be 
apart from the members’ entrance and lobbies. A private room for reporters immediately at 
the rear of the Press Gallery should be provided. ‘The main entrance to the Public Gallery 
should be quite distinct from entrances used by members and officers, but there should be 
some means of access to the gallery from the parts used by the members. It is probably desir- 
able to have the Public Gallery immediately facing the Chair, but that is not the best place 
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for sight and hearing. Lavatories should be provided here. The Gallery at Spring Gardens 
accommodates about eighty persons. It is rarely full, except upon some great occasion and 
upon wet days, when a proportion of those persons who habitually seek such places of shelter 
selects this particular accommodation. 

A tea-room and a smoking-room are essential. They can easily be obtained by using 
committee-rooms which have direct access from the chamber, or are as near to it as possible. 
The tea-room at Spring Gardens is so placed. 

The lavatory arrangements actually provided for members at Spring Gardens might be 
reduced in each section by one-third. Hat-hooks are conveniently fixed upon the walls of the 
lobbies and corridors as near as possible to the doors through which the members enter and 
depart. They should be marked with the names of the districts represented. A good allow- 
ance of space for these hooks is 12 inches ; but we have had to place them in two rows alter- 
nately, allowing only 6 inches, which is too close. Brass rings, 5 inches wide, for umbrellas 
are fixed under the hooks, and a narrow zine-lined trough runs under them against the wall. 
Every member has an ordinary locker, but not very many are used. 

If it can be avoided, a council chamber should never be designed with a view to any other 
use, though it may be used as a meeting-room for committees. If it is made part of a suite 
of rooms used for ceremonial or social gatherings it will probably be unsuitable for its purpose 
both in size and in arrangement. The handsome chamber at Guildhall is an exceedingly 
valuable addition to the rooms there, but in respect of sound it might with advantage be reduced 
in height by about one-third. The height of the floor of the Public Gallery, the position of 
which was probably determined by considerations of architectural effect, is also inconvenient. 

The number of committee-rooms and their sizes must be determined by the requirements 
of each case. In addition to the twenty standing committees of the County Council there are 
at times several special committees to be provided for. The total number of committee-rooms 
available in addition to the Council Chamber is five; but double that number would not be 
toomany. ‘There are frequently a dozen committees in one afternoon, and great difficulty is 
experienced in accommodating them. 

It is very convenient to have the Council Chamber, the committee-rooms, and the prin- 
cipal offices occupied by the Clerk and his staff upon the same floor. All the papers relating 
to every case before a committee or the Council should be in the room or close at hand when 
the case is under consideration. The committee-rooms should generally be sufficiently large 
to accommodate as many members out of a committee of fifteen as are likely to be present at 
the same time. One or two officers from the Clerk’s department, and one or two from other 
departments will also require to be present; and it is often necessary to receive a deputation 
of about a dozen persons. Two or three larger rooms to accommodate a committee of thirty 
may be required, and smaller rooms will be sufficient for sub-committees. The largest com- 
mittee-room at Spring Gardens measures 28 feet by 28 feet; the smallest measures 17 feet 
6 inches by 14 feet 6 inches. This last is the worst room for sound, probably because it is of 
the same height as the larger committee-rooms. The acoustics of a committee-room are 
generally bad, if indeed it is a question of acoustics, for there is necessarily more temptation 
to private conversation between members in committee, where a subject comes up for the first 
time, than in the Council meetings. 

The Committee Clerk usually sits on the left of the Chairman. The officer whose reports 
are under consideration should almost invariably sit close to his right hand. There are many 
different shapes of tables and modes of arranging them in use in different public buildings. [ 
think the table should always be wide. For the most part a rectangular shape is sufficient, 
the Chairman sitting at one end. At a circular table there are too many members who cannot 
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Very long oval tables are sometimes used, but among fancy shapes the 


pear-shape is perhaps the best, the Chairman sitting at the broad end. In a large committee- 
room the horse-shoe table is useful, particularly when deputations are received, for they can 


occupy the central space. 


Quite near to the committee-rooms should be a room for the Chairman of the Council, 
and for the Deputy-Chairman if he is actively engaged in superintending the routine. A 
common room, at least, should be provided for chairmen of committees, and private rooms 


may be necessary for some of them. 


The provision for the official staff in the several departments is too great a subject to add 


on to this Paper. 


I had an opinion from an important Government official, that small rooms 


for the chiefs and large rooms for their officers is the correct principle; but there can be no 


ceneral rule. 


My own room measures 20 feet by 17 feet, which is a good size. 


Very import- 


ant work has to be done by ordinary members of the staff, which would be interrupted by the 


noise of a large general office. 


held in rooms where but little business is going on. 


Interviews with members of the public should generally be 


Every department should be in com- 


munication by speaking-tube with the lobby of the Council Chamber, and many other com- 
munications by tube and bell will be suggested by the circumstances of each case. 


DISCUSSION 


Mr. ASTON WEBB [F.] moved a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Blashill for what he ventured to 
think was one of the most practical and useful 
Papers that could possibly have been read to prac- 
tising architects in that room. Lord Rosebery, 
he believed, had said that the private individual 
in the future would not be the great builder, but 
that the municipality would take his place; he 
thought the kind of building they would probably 
require was the building with the details of which 
Mr. Blashill had so fully dealt. With regard to 
the acoustics of such a building his own experience 
had been that plaster was not a good acoustic 
material with which to cover the walls. Mr. Blas- 
hill, he thought, was of the same opinion, as he 
had hune his chamber with some woollen material. 
He himself had tried wood panelling, which looked 
well, and was an admirable material with which 
to cover the walls of a room in which speaking 
was to take place. It seemed to act as a violin 
acted on the strings; without giving any 
echo it seemed to carry the voice to the extreme 
points. It was, he supposed, admitted by every 
one that the requirements for a perfect acoustical 
room were not yet formulated, and that they 
could only, as it were, go by rule of thumb and 
follow their own experience. His experience 
was that panelling was an admirable thing, but 
that the smooth plaster wall was a resonant noisy 
material to use, and he thought the noise which 
Mr. Blashill had mentioned was most difficult to 
overcome. When the Courts at Birmingham were 
being built, Mr. Bell and himself had conferences 
with the Judges as to that point, and they all said 
that what annoyed them more than anything else 
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was the doors, which Mr. Blashill had also men- 
tioned. One Judge especially remarked that no 
one could imagine the annoyance it was to a man 
whose whole mind was fixed upon the intricate 
details of a case to hear the jar, jar of a door, and 
the click, click of some spring when the barristers 
and the public went in and out of Court. Some 
ten or twelve different doors had been hung tem- 
porarily in these Courts in order to obtain the 
quietest that could be procured. It would sound too 
much like an advertisement if he were to mention 
which door was chosen, but one was found quieter 
than the others, and, although it turned out to have 
the weakest spring, the one that was least likely 
to last, it was adopted for the actual Courts them- 
selves, and a stronger and perhaps more roughly- 
made spring used for the outer doors. Another 
point was the position of the Press. Mr. Blashill 
had put the Press into a gallery behind the Chair- 
man, and from what he said he gathered that he 
was not quite sure that that was altogether satis- 
factory. In Birmingham, and in one or two 
other cases, the Press had been consulted about 
the position in which they liked to be placed, and 
he had never heard the Press express any other 
opinion but that a gallery was the most unplea- 
sant place for them to sit in. The Press sat in a 
gallery in the House of Commons, but they did 
not like it. The expert opinion amongst re- 
porters, so far as he had been able to gather, was 
that the right place for reporters was between 
the speaker and the Chairman, really very much 
as the Press were placed at the Institute, where 
every one addressed the Chairman, and the voice, 
therefore, was bound to pass over the reporters. In 
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all the Courts in Birmingham the Press had 
been so placed, and he was glad to say that 
they were satisfied with the arrangement. To 
go “pack to the question of noise for a mo- 
ment, with regard to the covering of the floor 
he had used very much the same material 
as Mr. Blashill had—a dark green material, 
which he thought had generally been called 
a cork carpet. It was an admirable thing; it 
wore extremely well, was very pleasant to the eye, 
and absolutely quiet for the footstep. As to venti- 
lation, Mr. Blashill, he gathered, seemed rather 
in favour of the extract system of ventilation— 
that the power should be placed above, and the 
fresh air be drawn in from below. His own 
experience had been more with that system of 
ventilation, and he had found it answer; but 
under the advice of the late Mr. Phipson, whom 
he looked upon as a genius in that particular 
branch of work, he had endeavoured to heat the 
room independently of the warmed fresh air 
which was brought in by the extraction from 
above, because it was impossible to properly 
warm or regulate a chamber by merely admitting 
warm air from the floor below and extracting it 
from above; and he had endeavoured to get 
direct radiation in the chamber itself, by hot water 
or steam. This was turned on till the room was 
occupied; and the air was brought up to the 
temperature required with the windows open. As 
soon as the chamber came to be used, the windows 
were closed, the radiators turned off, and the same 
temperature kept up by admitting the warm fresh 
air from below. By that double combination the 
air could be kept to the temperature required ; but 
to try and heat it only from the hot air below was 
bound to lead to draughts, to hot blasts in one 
place and cold draughts in another. 

Mr. J. M. BRYDON [F.], who seconded the 
vote of thanks, thought that the subject Mr. Blas- 
hill had brought forward was eminently practical. 
There were a great many useful buildings being 
built all over the country, and whether the new 
Local Government Act had anything to do with it, 
or whether it was owing to an increase in the wealth 
of the country, he did not know; but they had all 
had, or might have, an experience in the problem 
of building a council chamber in which people 
should hear and see quite distinctly from nearly 
all parts of the room. He had come to the Meeting 
with great interest to hear of the building of the 
London County Council Chamber; but they were 
not confined, he apprehended, in the discussion, to 
that particular chamber, in which Mr. Blashill, 
no doubt, was hampered to a great extent by 
the fact that he had to make an alteration, and 
not a new chamber. Now, the ordinary council 
of a provincial town was not so large as the London 
County Council ; it usually averaged from fifty to 
eighty members, and the great point which was 
essential for the chamber in which they sat was 


that they should hear each other almost when 
they were speaking in ordinary conversational 
tones, and the difficulty was to keep down the 
size of the chamber so that everyone could hear 
and see quite distinctly, and yet that it should 
have some sort of architectural effect, because it 
represented in a concrete form an idea of the 
municipality of the town for which it was 
built. One point which Mr, Blashill had brought 
forward was the size of the room. In one or two 
chambers he (the speaker) was building, he had 
found that the height must be kept as low as 
possible for acoustical effects; the difficulty all 
along was to keep down the echo. Then there 
was another point in the seating of the chamber. 
He found, certainly in provincial towns, that there 
was a@ good deal of coming and going, and to bring 
the seats right up to the walls, as in the London 
Council Chamber, would be considered rather a 
mistake, because all the traftic of coming and going 
to the seats went on outside the seats, and not across 
the central portion, which was reserved for officials. 
It was essential, therefore, that a passage should 
be kept round the seats so that the members could 
come and go to their seats and through the gang- 
ways without crossing the room at all. In the 
London Council Chamber, where division lobbies 
were called into play, the members went into the 
particular division lobbies and flocked out again, 
so that the traffic was between the Council Cham- 
ber and the doors of the division lobbies. But 
the ordinary practice in a provincial town was to 
take count of heads, or to call over the names, 
and each member answered Ay or No, and was 
jotted down in a list; the division was then 
counted out and the numbers were announced, 
so that there was not the flocking through the 
lobbies as in the London Council Chamber ; and 
that was probably due to the fact that the num- 
bers were much more moderate in a provincial 
Council than in the London County Council. 
Everything that tended to deaden sound in the 
way of panelling, which he himself had adopted 
with some success, or in the way of hangings, 
which Mr. Blashill had found useful in the 
Council Chamber, helped to keep down the rever- 
beration of sound during the debate. There 
were one or two points connected with the pro- 
vincial Council Chamber that did not count in the 
case of the London Council Chamber. First of 
all there was the point deprecated by Mr. Blashill, 
that the Council Chamber was sometimes used for 
other purposes than for meetings of the Council. 
It was one of a suite of rooms, and when the 
municipality gave a great entertainment it often 
happened that the Chamber was used as 
a reception room, or for a conversazione, or 
even as a coffee-room after a banquet; and one 
had to think sometimes of other purposes besides 
the mere fact that it was to be a room for speak- 
ing in. Then there was this to be considered— 
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that the room itself was part and parcel of a 
suite, and must, to a certain extent, be treated 
architecturally. In the matter of acoustics, speak- 
ing from his own experience, he had found that by 
cutting the walls up with columns, or by projec- 
tions into the room, the echo was prevented and 
the acoustics were very much helped. With 
regard to the places reserved for the public and 
the Press, again speaking merely of an ordinary 
provincial Council, it was true that the meetings 
of the Council were public, and it was necessary 
to provide a public gallery; but in his opinion 
the fewer allowed the better, though he by no 
means advocated that the debates should be con- 
ducted in camerd. Allowing the public two rows 
of seats across the Chamber, these would only be 
filled on special occasions, when there was some 
motion or subject before the Chamber in which 
the whole town was interested. With regard to the 
Press Gallery, a table (not a gallery) placed at the 
side, say, of the Mayor and Aldermen, between 
them and the speaker—to the right or the left 
as the case might be-—-had been found by ex- 
perience to be extremely convenient. Then 
he had been interested to hear Mr. Blashill’s 
description of the routine of the work and as to 
the places where the Chairman and the officials 
should sit. In an ordinary provincial Council the 
seat for the Mayor was placed pretty much the 
same as their own President’s was, and he was 
usually supported on either side by, probably, the 
senior aldermen of the town. But the great 
official in an ordinary provincial Town Council 
was the Town Clerk. He usually sat in front of 
the Mayor's chair, and to him were referred all 
matters of routine. He should, therefore, be 
within easy reach of the Chairman—in fact, within 
speaking distance, that the Mayor could even 
whisper to him without disturbing the debate. 
Then on one side of the Town Clerk was his 
Deputy ; and it was expedient that there should 
be a table and chairs in the centre for deputa- 
tions that often came to a provincial Town 
Council. While one member of the deputation 
was speaking the others should be seated, and a 
certain area should be reserved for them to make 
notes. On the matter of seating he agreed with 
Mr. Blashill that the separate seat system, every 
man having his own desk, was an unnecessary 
waste of space, and that a bench holding from two 
to six people, with a desk in front large enough to 
hold foolscap paper, would be found the best. 

Mr. WILLIAM WHITE, F.S.A. [F.], said that 
the only really practical place for the Press was 
immediately in front of the Chairman—between 
the Chairman and the audience. Reporters would 
hear quite as well there, whatever might be the 
sound in the general body of the room. He could 
not help thinking, however, that the question of 
acoustics depended very much more upon the 
proportions of the room than upon the material 
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with which the walls were covered, or the flooring. 
He had no doubt that, for hearing, when there 
were very large plain surfaces to be covered, plaster 
was objectionable ; but he was still more convinced 
that the room which Mr. Blashill mentioned in 
the first instance was very badly proportioned for 
sound; and he believed that the similarity of 
height and width was the very greatest obstruction 
by way of echo to the sound of a building. In 
the Institute Meeting Room, the height was 
very much under the proportion, and _ therefore 
there was no danger of echoing sound. He 
had made several observations upon that point 
in various places, and he was most struck with 
the sound of two public rooms at Stockholm. 
One was exceedingly good for sound, and the 
other exceedingly bad. The one that was 
bad was in height nearly in proportion to its 
breadth. To deaden sound, of course, a carpet 
or anything of that nature upon the floor was 
good; but for a room where the proportions 
were good for sound there was nothing better 
than a hard paved floor—wood pavement, or even 
concrete. Many organ-builders held that such a 
floor was very much better for placing an organ 
upon, as it emitted a greater amount of sound. 

Mr. CHARLES FOWLER [F.] said he had 
had the advantage of learning something practical 
the other day in the country upon the matter of 
sound, and he felt anxious to give his colleagues 
the benefit of it. An old country church, seating 
from about three to four hundred, had been re- 
stored, and among other improvements they had 
paved the whole of the floor where the seats were 
placed with wood blocks. It was astonishing, the 
rector said, how much greater difficulty he found 
in preaching since that was done than he had with 
the old boarded floor—that the new wood blocks 
deadened the sound, so that he did not feel that 
he could make himself thoroughly heard. 

Mr. H. W. BURROWS [4.] said there was one 
point in connection with the subject which had 
not been touched upon very clearly either in the 
Paper or by previous speakers, and that was the 
question of lighting. The London Council Cham- 
ber, he understood, was lit froma cove, and there- 
fore practically from the top. It was, of course, 
a very much larger Chamber than provincial Town 
Council Chambers, many of which were lighted in 
the same way, while many were lighted from the 
side. Without expressing an opinion upon it, 
he would ask Mr. Blashill what he considered the 
best mode of lighting such a chamber—whether 
it was better to light it entirely from the top, so 
as to deaden the sound and to distribute the light 
more evenly over the surface of the room, or 
whether it was better to maintain a side lighting 
in addition. He should also be glad if Mr. Blashill 
would give some suggestion as to the amount of 
floor-space per speaker. He had given the total 
area of the Chamber and the number of those in 
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the room, but he had not mentioned any area that 
he thought would be about right or sufficient for 
the members serving in it. 

Mr. WILLIAM WOODWARD [4.] said that 
Mr. Brydon in his speech had referred to columns 
for architectural effect. He (Mr. Woodward) ap- 
prehended that those columns would be close to 
the wall, as nothing could be more fatal, either in 
a council chamber or in a hall for large assemblies, 
than columns. [Mr. BRYDON remarked that he 
meant close to the wall.}| Then might he be 
allowed to refer to a Fellow of the Institute, Mr. 
Knightley, who had built in Langham Place 
certainly one of the finest concert halls in London, 
and perhaps in England? That hall was certainly 
the finest they had for acoustical properties, and 
in the minds of musicians even beat St. James’s 
Hall —itself a very fine hall—for sound. If they 
could succeed in getting Mr. Knightley to give them 
a description of it, with technical details, it would 
add much to the usefulness of their proceedings. 

Mr. JOHN HUTTON (Chairman of the Lon- 
don County Council) said that his opinion, of 
course, was not a professional opinion, but it was 
connected and associated very intimately with the 
hall around which the discussion had centred, and 
upon which Mr. Blashill had addressed them. 
He (Mr. Hutton) stood somewhat in the position 
of the man—no doubt the client of a great many 
professional men present—who had been bothered 
by a smoky chimney, and the client, unadvised, 
might consider that the cure for that smoky 
chimney was sure to be found by following the 
recommendation of the advertisement with the 
largest number of testimonials. If among those 
testimonials he found those of eminent friends 
who, he was sure, would tell the truth upon that 
as upon other subjects, he felt sure that by taking 
that advice his chimney would be cured of smoke. 
Well, they knew how frequently failure followed 
an effort of that kind, and he thought that the 
London Council’s predecessors, the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, were suffering in a sense from 
that smoky chimney in the noisy, ill-conditioned 
Council Chamber, where, although it was very 
much smaller than the present Chamber, it 
was impossible to hear with the same facility 
they could now. There was no doubt that, by 
the condition of attaching a new and increased 
portion to the building upon the old lines, Mr. 
Blashill was limited to a very large extent in 
the exercise of that ingenuity which they knew 
that he possessed in such a singular degree; and 
a very graceful compliment was paid to the archi- 
tecture of the building he had so excellently en- 
larged by his assurance that its lines were lines 
which he was able to follow in their integrity and 
artistic taste. The result had been that the Council 
were blessed with a chamber where, if members were 
moderately quiet, there was no difficulty at all in 
hearing what they had to say. Further, Mr. Blas- 
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hill incidentally noted that reconstruction of the 
Chairman’s desk was required for men of varying 
size. Physically, he was a taller man than the 
present Prime Minister, his predecessor in the 
Chair, and Mr. Blashill had been good enough to 
accommodate the desk precisely to his liking by 
some of those mysterious arrangements by which 
the desk could either be brought forward or re- 
ceded, either raised or lowered, at the will of the 
Chairman. Those were details; but in the busi- 
ness of the Council, where time was of the greatest 
importance, and where an extent of business had 
to be proceeded with generally within four hours, 
any little loss of convenience and any distracting 
sound or noise certainly tended to retard the pro- 
gress of that business. He did not know of any 
more tangible compliment that could have been 
paid to Mr. Blashill than that which was expressed 
by a very large number of members of the Council 
upon their return to Spring Gardens from the 
Guildhall where they had been accommodated 
during the rebuilding of the Council Chamber. 
Every one said what an immense improvement 
it was upon the Guildhall to return to a building 
where they could hear with the greatest facility, 
and where such attention had been paid to appar- 
ently trifling details. 

Prorressor KERR [F.) said he should like to 
ask Mr. Blashill how a deputation was received in 
that Chamber. {[Mr. BLASHILL said deputations 
were not received there at all. The practice was 
to receive deputations in committee and not in the 
Council.] Then that emphasised what had been 
passing in his mind, that the Council Chamber of 
London was a peculiar one, and admirably planned 
for the particular purpose Mr. Blashill had de- 
scribed. For that purpose he thought the plan 
was perfect, with the exception of one point—that, 
as someone had already said, it was very advisable 
to have a passage-way round the outside. That, 
of course, in the instance before them, could not be 
had. One thing, however, had struck him: when a 
division took place, were the Ayes confined to the 
small space shown in the plan outside the com- 
mittee room? [Mr. BLASHILL said they were 
counted as they came out ; it was nota lobby.) One 
would naturally have supposed from the plan that 
the votes were allin the negative, whereas they knew 
from the public reports that there was a dangerous 
unanimity the other way in the London Council. 
But in the old Chamber of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works there was a passage, as there was in the 
House of Commons, from the end which led up 
towards the Chairman—there was a door and a 
sort of bar. In council chambers where depu- 
tations were received it would be important, he 
thought, that the model of the House of Com- 
mons should be in some degree imitated, so that 
the public should have a free right of access to 
one end of the chamber in full view of the chair- 
man at the other end. As regarded the cutting 
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up of the wall by architectural decoration, he 
thought it was quite well understood that that 
was an excellent way of rendering the chamber 
better for hearing. As regarded the lightine, of 
course ordinary windows in the walls were not to 


be thought of in a large chamber of that kind. 
The cove windows were the best. A lantern 
in the middle was a very bad plan of lighting a 
laree chamber. He had in his mind a Police 
Court where no one could hear anything that was 
going on except by special instinct. The magis- 
trate was continually reprimanding everybody for 
the slightest sound that was made. The reason 


was that it was lighted by a long square lantern 
which was glazed all round. There should bea 


velarium underneath, as there was in the Albert 
Hall, as a means of keeping the sound down 
within hearing distance. If he might say so 
without disrespect, the Law Co were very 
unsatisfactory as regarded both lighting and 
hearing. As regarded hearing, the reason was, he 


thought, the extreme height. 


THe PRESIDENT said that County Councils 
whiel ¢ equired homes were springing up all over 
the country, and it was of great advantage to them 


Blashill’s ¢ xperience. 
the de scription, 


to hear the result of My. 
So far as could be judged 





the hall of the London Council appeared to be 
a success in many, if not in all respects. It was 
satisfactory to gather that opinion from what Mr. 
Blashill had himself said, and it was still more 
satisfactory to be assured that it s the case on 
the authority of the Chairman of the London 
Council, who had done them honour of being 
present that evening. The question of acoustics 


{| 
Was a very lmportant one, In his experience the 


worst room in London to speak in was the 
Keyptian Hall, the home of the Lord Mayor; so 
much so that, if he were honoured by being asked 
to speak there again, he should respectfully decline. 
The best hall, he understood, for acoustic purposes 


was the Queen’s Hall in Langham Place. He 
had occasion to some experience of the 
construetion of that hall from the fact that a dif- 
ference of opinion between the professional gen- 
tlemen by whom it was designed had been referred 
to him, and he then learned the principles on 
which, acoustically, it had built. [The 
President, by the aid of diagrams, explained the 
principles adopted, which consisted of the reversal 
of the curve in the usual form of the orchestra as 
well as of the ceiling, which was made convex 
instead of concave ; 
a successful expedient. 

Mr. THOMAS BLASHILL | £-.), in reply, said 
that in the photograph on page 371 the seating 
which he had described was shown as not quite 
finished, therefore they must not take it as pre- 
cisely illustrating it. what had been said 
about putting the Press in the middle of the 
Chamber, he would offer no opinion as to the 


vathner 


be en 


Irom 


INSTITUTE OF 


a very simple but apparently 
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smaller provincial Chambers where two or three 
might be the extent of the members of the Press 
who required to be present officially; but at 
Spring Gardens they had three dozen, and that 
required a different arrangement. Deputations 
had ample opportunity of appearing before all 
Committees, and no deputation or private person 
was ever received at the full Council. It 
might be worth noting that at the Guildhall 
private persons and small deputations were 
brought out along the passage just opposite the 
erand entrance and the brass doors; they came 
up to a rod placed there, so that in case of any 
Council Chamber requiring that accommodation, 
that appeared to be the best place for them, 
similar to the accommodation in the House of 
Commons. Something had been said about pro- 
portion ; but much as he had heard about propor- 
tion, he had never met with anyone who could 
tell him in feet, and, if necessary, in inches, what 
that proportion ought to be. Everybody thought 
it ought to be some measure, but what the proper 
measure was no one had ever said. He admitted 
they had the case of certain successful chambers, 
but when the size of these was doubled, and they 
were altered in any way, could the same pro- 
portions be followed with safety? It was a 
matter that required to be more thought over. 
With regard to sound, if they had complete silence 
and a well-arranged room, there should be no 
difficulty in making oneself heard without any 
effort. He was satisfied of that, whatever the 
proportion might be. There were all kinds of 
fancies about sound. For instance, take the Opera 
House at Vienna. Upon the first night of the open- 
ing performance the Press were unanimous in 
saying that it was a very fine building ; but they 
spoke so badly of it on account of the difficulty of 
hearing that one of the architects of the building 
committed suicide—so he was told—but after a 
few more performances every one came to the 
opinion, and retained it, that it was one, in fact, 
of the best-sounding places in Europe. As 
to lighting, the cove light, he thought, was 
the best. For many reasons they could not 
light by windows in the walls; they must have 
openings for galleries in the walls; and a great 
many diagrams were required to be hung. The 
cove light was therefore the best. A large lantern 
light was a great mistake, and spoiled sound alto- 
gether. As to a passage-way round, he con- 
fessed he was jealous about the 6 feet, at least, 
extra which it required, and that was his only 
objection to it. He should like upon every other 
ground to have a space where people could go 
round, and in that case fewer doors would be re- 
quired. As to the doors, there was no trouble ; 
they might have any number, and they would not 
make the least noise. The spring they had used 
was fixed in the floor, and allowed the door to close 
within a couple of inches, and then gradually shut. 
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CHRONICLE. 
EXAMINATION FOR CANDIDATURE 


AS ASSOCIATE R.I.B.A. 

The President announced to the General Meet- 
ing of the 19th ult. that 106 persons, of whom 45 
were relegated from previous occasions, had ap- 
plied for admission to the Examination qualifying 
for candidature as Associate ; 98 of these had been 
admitted, five of whom did not attend. The 
examination was conducted simultaneously in 
London, Glasgow, Manchester, and Bristol, with 
the following results : 


London Glasgow Manchester Bristol Total 
Passed : . . 24 4 3 1 32 
Relegated in part . 40 1 3 3 47 
Relegated in all . 9 2 11 
Not passed ; » a = i 3 
Examined. ; « 06 5 8 4 93 


Cordial votes of thanks have been entered on 
the Minutes of the Council and the Board of 
Examiners, to the Glasgow Institute, the Man- 
chester Society, and the Bristol Society, for con- 
ducting the recent examinations in their respective 
localities. 

The names and addresses of the thirty-two 
passed candidates are as follow :— 


ABSOLOM: Charles Cyril; 25, Queen Anne’s Gate, West- 
minster, S.W. 

ANDERSON : John; 41, Desswood Place, Aberdeen, N.B. 

BARKER: Walter Hugh ; Central Arcade, Wrexham. 

BEDINGFIELD: Ralph Waldo; 6, Market Street, Leicester 
Probationer 1890; Student 1891). 

BEWES: Anstis George ; (Plymouth) 67, Ladbroke Grove, 
Notting Hill. 

BIRD: Eustace Godfrey; (Toronto, Canada), c/o T. FE. 
Colleutt, Esq., 36, Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 

BISHOP: Thomas Handy, jun.; Grove Road, Leighton 
Buzzard. 

COATES: Frederick Ernest; Belford House, Sunderland. 

COLLINS: Lewis Eric George ; 14, Esmond Road, Bedford 
Park, W. 

COUSSENS: Henry Walter; 6, Nelson Road, Hastings 
Probationer 1891; Student 1892). 

DUTCH: Leonard Harris; 97, Dickenson Road, Rusho!me, 

Manchester. 


EASDALE: Robert Andrew ; Heald Field Terrace, Castle- 


ford, Yorks. 
FAIRWEATHER: John; 41, Buccleuch Street, Glasgow. 
FOGERTY: John Frederick, B.E.; 2, St. Peter’s Terrace, 
Bournemouth. 
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FORD: Solomon; Stanley House, Clapton, N.E. 

GLASSON: Arthur Henry Wharton; 1, Sandringham 
Gardens, Ealing, W. 

GRIFFITH: Arthur Troyte, B.A. 
Harrow. 

HARRINGTON: Harry; 29, Royal Avenue, Sloane Square, 
S.W. 

HILL: George Smith; 77, Queen Street, Glasgow. 

HORSBURGH: Victor Daniel; (Edinburgh) 12, 
Street, S.W. 

JACOB: Louis; 29, Pepys Road, New Cross Gate, S.E. 

KERSHAW: Thomas; 15, Queen’s Road, Halifax. 

LOCHHEAD: James; 426, Crown Street, Glasgow. 

MACKINNON : Arthur Hay Livingstone ; 75, Union Street, 
Aberdeen. 

MAXWELL: Joseph Charlton; 15, Stanley Street West, 
North Shields. 

PHILLIPS: James St. John; 24, College Green, Belfast 

Probationer 1889; Student 1892). 

PICTOR: Arthur John; Kilbirnie, Ashleigh Road, Barn- 
staple. 

PRATT: George Perey; Cambridge House, South Acton, W. 

STEDMAN: Arthur; Towcester, Northamptonshire. 


Oxon; College Road, 


Hill 


SUTHERLAND: George ; 51, High Street, Elein, N.B. 

PHICKPENNY: Thomas Edward, jun.; Breydon House, 
Lansdowne Road, Bournemouth. 

TYLER: Edward; 29, Oxford Square, Hyde Park, W. 


Probationer 1891; Student 1893. 


were examined 
were relegated 
subjects of the 
some subjects, 


Of the remaining sixty-one who 
(three of whom did not pass) nine 
to their studies for one year in all 
Examination ; and forty-seven in 
a summary of which follows: 


London Glasgow Manchester Bristol Total 


History . : : a 1 ] 10 
Mouldings ‘ . 20 1 2 2 25 
Sanitary Science - 12 ] l 14 
Streneth of materials 7 - 7 
Plan, elevation, &e. . 35 ] 1 2 39 
Materials . ° . = - 1 i 
Construction . ee sj . 2 3 22 
Specification . . 22 1 3 2 28 
Prof. Practice 7 2 9 


The last of these Examinations under the pre- 
sent conditions will be held in the Autumn, after 
which applicants generally will be required to pass 
the several stages of the Progressive Examinations 
before being admitted to candidature as Associate. 
or a time, however, architects of not less than 
twenty-five years of age who have not entered for 
the Preliminary and Intermediate stages will be 
admitted to the Final stage on submitting, as pro- 
bationary work prescribed by the present regula- 
tions, satisfactory evidence of works designed and 
executed by them; such concession will also 
include exemption from submitting the Testi- 
monies of Study required from Students for the 
Final stage. Chief assistants in architects’ oflices 
over thirty years of age will be admitted to the 
Final Examination under similar conditions. 


The Value of Intellectual Training. 

No little weight attaches to the utterances of 
Lord Playfair, and his recent address to the So- 
ciety for the Kxtension of University Teaching 
must not be allowed to pass without an apprecia- 








tive note in the Journat. Speaking of the good 
results which have so far attended the efforts of 
the promoters of the University i xtension scheme, 
it was important, he said, neither to exaggerate 
those results nor to depreciate the value of the 
system. The main purpose was not to educate, 
but to permeate the untaught with the desire for 
intellectual improvement, and to show them 
methods by which they could attain that desire. 


‘* Every man who acquires a taste for learning, 
“ and is imbued with the desire to acquire more 
‘of it, becomes more valuable as a citizen because 


“ heis more intelligent and perceptive.”” Yet there 
are objectors to this principle—those who will 
cite cases where men of the people, like Faraday, 
Watt, Stephenson, educated themselves without 
aid from others and became great discoverers. 
But how much trouble and suffering would have 
been saved to them had they been able when young 
to enjoy the advantages now offered to the youth 
of this country by giving them the materials and 
methods of edueation. True, men of genius will 
cut out steps for themselves in the toilsome ascent 


of knowledge ; but all the dwellers in a plain do 
not surmount the mountain which frowns upon 
them at the end of the valley. A few daring spirits 
may reach the summit unaided, and pass into the 


world beyond, but the great mass of men remain 
in the lowlands where they were born. ‘* We can 
* induce many of these to make excursions which 
“ will brighten their existence, by making roads 
‘“ and showing them how to use the roads. Per- 
se 


chance in doing so we may come upon a genius 
‘and put him on his way, and wish him Godspeed. 
‘The case should not be argued by contrasting a 
‘heaven-born talent with ordinary ability. All 
systems of education try to draw out the mental 
‘ abilities of the scholar, but they do not profess 
‘ to give the gifts of God, or to create especial 
abilities in man.” 


The Royal Gold Medal 1894. 

By a letter received from General the Rt. Hon. 
Sir H. F. Ponsonby, G.C.B., on the 27th ult., the 
Secretaries were informed that their letter of the 
19th ult.. announcing the award by the Institute, 
subject to Her Majesty’s gracious sanction, of the 
Royal Gold Medal to Sir Frederie Leighton, Bart., 
P.R.A., had been laid before The Queen and that 
Her Majesty had approved the award; and they 
immediately communicated with Sir Frederic, 
whose reply, dated 29th ult., is as follows: 
GENTLEMEN, I have to thank you for the letter in 
which you are good enough to inform me that Her 
Majesty has been graciously pleased to confirm 
the great honour bestowed on me by the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, and in which you 
further bring to my knowledge the very gratifying 
expressions with which your President has been 
kind enough to describe my poor and inadequate 
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claims to that honour—my high appreciation of 
which I have already expressed to him in writing. 
Believe me to remain, Gentlemen, very faithfully 
yours, Frep. LEIGHTON. 


The Prizes and Studentships 1894-5. 

Full information as to the subjects set and con- 
ditions of competition for the various studentships 
and prizes offered in the present year by the Insti- 
tute may be obtained from the pamphlet recently 
published. ‘* The Influence of Literature on 
‘‘ Architectural Development ’’ is the subject set 
for the Essay Prize—the Institute Silver Medal 
and ‘I'wenty-tive Guineas—open to British sub- 
jects under the age of forty years. The Measured 
Drawings Medal and Ten Guineas will be awarded 
to any British subject under the age of thirty 
years who produces the best measured drawings 
made by himself of any important building, Clas- 
sical or Medieval, in the United Kingdom or 
abroad. Various subjects are suggested as worthy 
of illustration, particularly one of the Colleges of 
Oxford or Cambridge. 

The principal Travelling Studentship—the Soane 
Medallion and £100—is open to British subjects 
under the age of thirty years, and will be awarded 
to the author of the best ‘ Design for a Gallery 
“for the Exhibition of Pictures and Sculpture,” 
who, within two years of the award, must make 
satisfactory arrangements for going abroad for a 
period of not less than six months. The Pugin 
Studentship, founded for the promotion of the 
study of the Medieval Architecture of Great 
Britain and Ireland, consisting of a Silver Medal 
and £40, may be competed for by members of the 
architectural profession of any country, between 
the ages of eighteen and twenty-five years. The 
successful candidat2 is required to make a tour of 
not less than eight weeks in some part of the 
United Kingdom. The Godwin Bursary—a Silver 
Medal and £40—open to members of the profes- 
sion without limitation as to age, and founded for 
the promotion of the study of works of Modern 
Architecture abroad, will be awarded to the can- 
didate who submits the best selection of practical 
working drawings, or other evidence of special 
practical knowledge, and testimonials. The holder 
of the Godwin Bursary is required to spend not 
less than five weeks in some part of Europe (other 
than the United Kingdom) or America, to study 
and report on modern planning and modes of 
construction, drainage, water-supply, ventilation, 
and other sanitary arrangements. The Owen Jones 
Studentship—a Certificate and #£50—founded 
for the encouragement of the study of Architecture, 
particularly in respect to Ornament and Coloured 
Decoration, is open to members of the profession 
under the age of thirty-five years. Candidates 
must submit testimonials, with specimens of their 
drawings showing knowledge of colour; and the 
winner is required to make a tour of not less than 
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eight weeks, for the purpose of improving and 
cultivating his knowledge of the successful appli- 
cation of colour as a means of architectural ex- 
pression. The Tite Prize—a Certificate and 430— 
will be awarded to any British subject under the 
age of thirty who produces the best design for a 
Garden Pavilion overlooking a lake, the style to 
be in accordance with the principles laid down by 
Palladio, Vignola, Wren, or Chambers. The sue- 
cessful competitor, within two years of the award, 
must spend at least four weeks in Italy. 

The Grissell Prize for design and construction— 
a Gold Medal and Ten Guineas—will be awarded 
to any British subject not in practice longer than 
ten years, who produces the best Design for an 
Independent Wooden Spiral Stair entirely of wood, 
including handrail or balustrade. 

The Ashpitel Prize, consisting either of books, 
a medal, or money, and founded by the late Arthur 
Ashpitel for the encouragement of the study of 
Architecture, is open to the candidate who has 
most highly distinguisbed himself in the Exami- 
nations qualifying for candidature as Associate 
dnring the current year. 

All work sent in for the Studentships and Prizes 
must be delivered on or before Monday, 24th of 
December 1894, at the office of the Institute, 
addressed to the Secretary. 


The late Andrew Heiton [/’.]. 


The following memoir of Mr. Heiton, whose 
death occurred on the 3rd ult., and who had been 
a Fellow of the Institute since 1879, has been fur- 
nished by Mr. Campbell Douglas, Vice-President. 

By the death of Mr. Andrew Heiton of Perth, on 
the 3rd ult., the Institute has lost a member who 
was an accomplished man, and the profession in 
Scotland one of its best-known and outstanding 
architects. He was born at Rossie Priory near 
Perth on the 8rd April 1828, so that he was within 
one month of completing his seventy-first year. 

He served his apprenticeship with his father, 
who had an extensive practice in his native 
county, and for many years held the appointment 
of City Architect of Perth. After completing 
lis indentures he entered the office of the late 
David Bryce of Edinburgh, to do which has been 
the ambition of many young men who afterwards 
became successful architects. He remained there 
for some time; but it was possibly owing to the 
strain of work that his health then gave way 
to some extent, and it was considered neces- 
sary that he should have some more active occu- 
pation with fresh air. He consequently took an 
engagement as an engineer in the employment 
of the Scottish Central Railway Company, which 
was then in process of being surveyed, but which 
has long been absorbed in the Caledonian Company. 

Three years of this open country life restored 
him to his former vigour. He then returned to 
Perth, and, again entering his father’s office, in 


1849 became his partner. He continued thus till 
1858, when, on his father’s death, he took over and 
continued the entire business ; and the young man 
of thirty-five was then appointed to succeed his 
father as City Architect. He remained in Perth 
till his death, busily engaged with a large and 
growing practice in his native county as well as 
the surrounding counties, where he was widely 
known and much esteemed. 

In 1870, on the death of his cousin, John 
Heiton, author of the ‘ Castes of Edinburgh,” &c., 
he succeeded to the charming small property of 
Darnick, in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Melrose, where, in a former generation, Sir Walter 
Scott was not an infrequent visitor, and where 
doubtless the old Border Peel Tower of Darnick 
attracted his antiquarian tastes. Its last rebuild- 
ing was in 1569, as the inscription on the lintel of 
the entrance door testifies; but the date of the 
earlier building is not known. 

It was to this pleasant retreat, not far from the 
famous Abbey of which he knew every stone, that 
he was in the habit of going as often as he could 
escape from his business engagements. Under 
his hand the interior of the Tower gradually 
assumed an air of greater comfort and luxury 
than would have contented his forbears, for 
many generations known as the Heitons of 
Darnick ; but all this was done judiciously, and the 
hand of the restorer did not alter and injure the 
exterior. He also added largely to the collection 
of the old Scots arms and furniture which had 
been bequeathed to him, and thus formed one of 
the most unique and interesting museums of anti- 
quarian and artistic objects that could be found in 
Scotland. 

As I have said, his business was a large one ; but 
[ may select a few of his principal works, viz., 
Findlater Church, Dublin; St. Mary’s, Kinnoull, 
Redemptorists; Atholl Hydropathic, Pitlochrie ; 
Castle Roy, Broughty Ferry; Hallyburton House, 
l‘orfarshire ; Station Hotel and Caledonian Road 
School, Perth; Kinbrae, Newport, Fife; Tower of 
Lethendy, Perthshire. Three years ago, feeling 
less able for sustained work, he assumed as partner 
his nephew, Mr. A. Grainger Heiton, and since 
that time he was principally occupied, amongst 
other works, with the restoration of St. John’s 
Church, Perth, and Fonab House, Pitlochrie, the 
former work being an admirable illustration of 
what legitimate restoration should be; and he 
was in harness and going about till within little 
more than a week of his death, which was proxi- 
mately caused by heart disease. 

In giving the rapid sketch of my late friend’s 
life, I recall the last excursion of any extent 
which he took ; it was with me in September 1842, 
when we spent a week at Kirkwall, visiting the 
Cathedral, the Bishop’s Palace, and the Harl’s 
Castle, and also the most interesting local museum 
of prehistoric antiquities. He was a delightful 
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companion at all times, overflowing with both 
humour and wit, a man of great practical saga- 
city, and largely endowed with the somewhat rare 
faculty of common-sense; of cultivated literary 
taste, and one of the most genial and hospitable 
of those with whom it has been my good fortune 
to be intimately acquainted. 


The late John Brightmore Mitchell-Withers [/’... 
John Brightmore Mitehell-Withers, 
suddenly on the 9th ult. at the age of fifty-six, was 
elected a Fellow of the Institute in 1873. He was 
a native of Sheffield, and was educated at the 
Collegiate School of that city. After serving his 
articles with Mr. Samuel Worth, he became 
assistant to Mr. Robert Blackmoor of Rotherham, 
whom he subsequently joined in partnership. 
In 1862 he severed his connection with Mr. 
Blackmoor, and started practice in Sheftield. He 
was a Fellow of the Surveyors’ Institution, and 
was one of the founders, and Treasurer and Vice- 
President, of the Sheffield Society. On another 
page [p. 405] will be found a memoir of Mr. 
Mitchell-Withers, from the pen of Mr. Charles 
Hadfield, Hon. Secretary of the Sheffield Society ; 
and the esteem in which he was held by his profes- 
sional brethren may be gathered from the terms 
of the resolution, quoted by Mr. Had fic ld, passed 

at the last meeting of that Society. 


W ho died 


The late Lord Hannen [J/.:.]. 
The Right Hon. Lord Hannen, who died at his 


residence in Laneaster Gate on Thursday, 29th 
ult., had been an Honorary Associate of the 
Institute since 1877. He was born in 1821, was 


educated at St. Paul’s School, and subsequently 
studied at Heidelberg, then in high repute as a 
school of law. Called to the Bar at the Middle 
Temple in 1848, he became junior Counsel to the 
‘Treasury in 18638, anda Judge of the Court of Queen’s 
Bench in 1868. In 1872 he was appointed Judge 
of the Probate and Divorce Court, becoming Presi- 
dentof the Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty Division 
of the High Court in 1875. He presided at 
the long inquiry in the Parnell Special Com- 
mission, which lasted over 129 days, and shortly 
after was appointed a Lord of Appeal and created 
a life peer. Lord Hannen’s last public service 
was in the Behring Sea inquiry, in which he acted 
as one of the British arbitrators. 


Additions to the Library. 

Recent additions may be mostly comprised under 
the head of pamphlets, apart from contributions 
of Transactions, &e., received from kindred so- 
cieties. Lately there seems to have been a dearth 
of publications of architectural interest. Of the 
pamphlets, one received from Mr. Barr Ferree, its 
author, on The High Building and its Art, which 
formed a contribution to the March issue of 
Seribner’s Magazine, deals with the enormous 
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structures which have become so notable a feature 
of later American architecture. Mr. Barr Verree 
seems to be a sort of Devil’s advocate for these 
‘“skyscrapers,’’ to use an expressive Americanism 
of his own. ‘Through this form of building * the 
“ thoughts of our architects,” he says, “are being 
“ turned to new principles of design ; through it 

‘our real-estate men and investors are finding a 
“ fresh source of wealth and investment ; through 
‘it our cities are being transformed. and the 
‘* typical modern city is becoming an assemblage 
‘of gigantic commercial buildings which overtop 
‘the loftiest church spire, and render insignifi- 
‘cant (sic) the most ambitions and ornamental 
‘ structures of an earlier time.” 

The first part of Volume XLV. of the Procee/- 
ings of the Royal Institution contains, among 
numerous Papers, one read before the Institution 
by Mr. George Simonds on “ Sculpture considered 
* apart from Archeology,’ in which the author 
incidentally expresses regret that English archi- 
tects are so seldom able to induce their clients to 
expend sufficient money on high-class decorative 
sculpture, and “ that even our public buildings 
‘are left so unbecomingly bare.”’ Mr. Simonds 
aseribes this shortcoming to the fact that few, 
even of so-called “ cultured’’ people, know any 
thing of sculpture. The Yorkshire Archeological 
Journal (Vol. XIIL., Part i.) contains Noles on 
Yorkshire Churches, by the late Sir Stephen 
Glynne, Bart., and a Paper on Sandal Castle, by 
Mr. John W. Walker, the latter being accom- 
panied by illustrations. ‘The Society of Anti- 
quaries has forwarded Vol. LIIL, Part it, of 
Archeologia, containing Papers on “ The Ancient 
‘ Settlements, Cemeteries, and Karthworks of 
“ Furness,” “ An Archeological Survey of Cum 
“ berland and Westmorland,” ‘“ Exeavations on 
“the Site of the Roman City of Silchester 
‘in 1892,” &e., and has also forwarded an 
Index to Archeological Papers published in 
1893. Reports and Papers of the Associate 
Architectural Societies (Vol. XXI., Part xi.) have 
been received; the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology has forwarded its Annual Catalogue 
for 1893-94, and the Technology Quarterly 
(Vol. VI., No. 3); and the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion its Annwal Report to July 1891. 

A party of the advanced students of the Bom- 
bay School of Art are taken every year, for about 
a fortnight, in charge of the principal or vice- 
principal, to some place noted for its architecture, 
for the purpose of study. Sketches and measure 
ments of the buildings are made on the spot, and 
afterwards worked out on the return of the party. 
Some of these drawings, which are the result of 
an excursion at the beginning of last year to 
Ahmedabad, a place famous for its sculpture both 
in stone and wood, are published in the Journal 
of Indian Art (Vol. VI., No. 46), recently received 
from Mr. W. Griggs. Zeitschrift fiir christliche 
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Kunst, a monthly periodical, will henceforward 
be presented to the Library by the publisher, for 
which the Institute is indebted to Dr. Reichen- 
sperger [Hox. Corr. M.), who, in Part xii, Vol. 


VI., recently received, gives a detailed account of 


the Institute JouRNAL. 


REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. IX. 
(25.) 
JAMES FERGUSSON. 

A History of Architecture in all Countries, from the 
Karliest Times to the Present Day. By James Fergusson, 
D.C.L., F.R.S., M.R.AS., F.RIB.A. Third Edition. 
Edited by R. Phené Spiers, F.S.A., F.RILB.A. 80. 
Lond. 1893. Price £3. 3s. [Mr. John Murray, Albe- 
marle Street, London.} 

To attempt a complete review of the book before 
us, a third edition of which Mr. R. Phené Spiers 
has revised and rearranged with admirable skill 
and most commendable modesty, seems at the 
present time superfluous. Every architect among 
the English-speaking race knows the several 
volumes of History which Fergusson has written 
and the great house of Murray published ; and no 
Associate has entered the Institute during the 
last decade without a previous study of them, of a 
more or less comprehensive character. The fol- 
lowing extracts from Myr. Spiers’s Preface will 
sive the best idea of the alterations made by him 
in the new edition. He says :— 

In the present edition (1893) the editor has endeavoured 
to the best of his ability to follow the course which Mr. 
Fergusson himself adopted in publishing new editions 
viz., to re-write those portions which subsequent discoveries 
had proved to be either incorrect or doubtful. For instance, 
in Egyptian Architecture, the accurate measurements of 
the pyramids made by Mr. Flinders Petrie, and his correc- 
tion of Lepsius’s theories as regards the Labyrinth, have 
placed information at the editor’s disposal which was un- 
known to Mr. Fergusson. Corrections of this kind are 
inserted in the text... .. In Persian work, the accuracy 
ot Mr. Fergusson’s views respecting the arrangement of 
the plans of the Persian palaces, which were first promul- 
vated in 1855, has been confirmed by later explorations at 
Persepolis, Susa, and Pasargadae, and footnotes giving the 
records of the same are appended. .... The results of 
recent discoveries in Greece and Italy have been recorded, 
sometimes in the text, sometimes in footnotes ; and changes 
have been made in the chapter on Parthian and Sassanian 
Architecture, M. Dieulafoy’s photographs having enabled 
the editor to correct some of the woodcuts copied from 


Coste’s illustrations. .... Important changes have been 
made in the Second Part, devoted to Christian Architecture ; 
the Byzantine style has been placed first. .... The 


Romanesque, or Early Christian, style in Italy has been 
included in Book II., together with the later developments 
of style in that country. .... The Italian Byzantine 
chapter has been omitted, and the two or three buildings 
described under it transferred to the Byzantine-Romanesque 
chapter. By the new arrangement it is possible now to 
follow almost chronologically the various phases of style 
in Italy... .. In the Book on the Byzantine style, some 
of the examples in Jerusalem ascribed to Constantine have 
been transferred to Justinian’s time ; but this has naturally 
followed another very important change —the description 
of the so-called Mosque of Omar, the Dome of the Rock, 


has been transferred to the Saracenic style. . .. . Various 
corrections have been made in the dates ascribed to the 
Mosques in Cairo, and the French expedition in Tunis has 
enabled the editor to add a plan and view of the great 
Mosque of Kerouan..... About forty woodcuts have 
been specially prepared for this new edition, half of which 
are of subjects not before illustrated. 

Fergusson’s name is probably best known for his 
criticisms, and he was unquestionably the earliest 
scientific critic of general architecture (among I'ng- 
lishmen, at least, if any Continental names can be 
mentioned against his claim), and one of the chief 
founders of the modern method of treating 
architectural questions from a philosophical stand- 
point. Before his time criticism meant only a 
mechanical scrutiny into degree of conformity 
with precedent, affording less occupation for the 
intellect than for the scale and compasses ; 
Fergusson raised it to a science on which the 
most cultivated and ablest minds might worthily 
be occupied. 

That he advanced so boldly, so far beyond the 
old time-honoured grooves, was mainly due to the 
fortunate accident which gave him, early in life, 
an intimate acquaintance with so much larger a 
proportion of the world than had previously been 
enjoyed by anyone with architectural tastes. 
Travel really made him what he was, more espe- 
cially as regards his strongest points. His prede- 
decessors, whether trained architects or amateurs, 
were versed alone in some few of the recognised 
Kuropean styles, and were unaccustomed to think 
much of the mutual relations even of those they 
were acquainted with. Fergusson, however, with 
a eomplete topsyturvydom of ordinary methcds 
and experience, acquired his first interest of archi 
tecture, and first whetted his innate critical 
faculties, in a country altogether outside the 
accepted architectural circle, and on a manner of 
building generally accounted too strange and 
fantastic for serious attention. Yet, as in time 
he fully proved, there was much to admire, and 
much also to be learnt, in a land where the old is 
still so new, the new so old, where every custom 
of to-day is inseparably linked with an immemorial 
past. This peculiarity of environment probably 
developed both the freshness and the breadth 
which specially characterised his views; he 
started on the quest of truth without incum- 
brance, free alike from the trammels of academic 
law and from the bias of sentimental associations. 

The knowledge, exceptional and thorough as it 
was, which rendered him the first authority in an 
immense and quite unexplored province of archi- 
tecture, was by no means enough to satisfy ler- 
gusson’s inquiring mind; he used it but as a 
stepping-stone, whence he set forth, with a deter- 
mination like that of Alexander, to conquer the 
entire world; and this he practically accom- 
plished, by gathered knowledge if not by actual 
sight. With an interest as comprehensive as 
it was minute, he made himself master of the 
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architectural achievements of every corner of the 
globe,in every epoch of its history ; nothing escaped 
his ken ; everything that mankind, from before the 
dawn of history to the moment at which he wrote, 
from the most barbarous aborigine to the most 
cultivated artist of a European capital, had ever 
erected, every form of structure, from a reed-hut 
to a railway terminus, from Stonehenge to the 
Crystal Palace, was investigated, weighed, and 
assigned its relative position in his all-embracing 
survey; nor did he stop at the boundaries of the 
visible and concrete, but extended his researches 
and speculations into the domains of the vanished 
past and the possible future. Few men, if any, 
have excelled him in the elaboration of ingenious 
and plausible theories for the restoration of the 
lost portions of a ruined edifice, or even for the 
re-construction of buildings, known only, it may 
be, from literary allusions the most scanty and 
Most fortunately for all succeeding 
students he did not keep to himself the immense 
stores of information, which he accumulated in 
the first instance for his use, as the raw 
material for his comparisons and inductions; in 
his various ‘‘ Histories’? he made a gift of it to 
the world, for which it is almost impossible to be 
over-grateful. Comparisons of isolated portions 
of his writings with those of specialists in some 
particular subject may very easily be made to 
l‘ergusson’s disadvantage; but taking him as a 
general historian he has no equal; although the 
moderate compass of his collected works, and the 
simplicity and apparent ease with which the 
largest and most difficult subjects are handled, 
makes it hard to realise the labour and discrimina- 
tion involved, and to appreciate the 
success achieved. 

Of the great requisites for an historian, two 
were possessed by Fergus- 
with the other two—im- 
partiality and eloguence—he was less copiously 
endowed. As to the first, even if later and more 
leisurely investigations may show him to be some- 
times incorrect, the intention to be as precise as 
the occasion seemed to as the best 
attainable information would allow, is always 
evident, and he can never be accused of lack 
of pains or care; while second, in 
his systematic classification and philosophical 
manner of treatment, he is a model to all other 
writers on the subject. The consideration of his 
impartiality is very difficult; so much depends 
upon the individual sympathies or antipathies of 
his reader. It is impossible for anyone to take an 
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tried his best to be fair and judicial, no one with a 
leaning towards Gothic can fail to detect the 
opposing weight that lay ready in the scales 
whenever the arbitrament chanced to lie between 
the Gothic and almost any other style. The 
causes of this state of feeling are probably suscep- 
tible of explanation, but it would occupy too much 
space to enter upon them here ; some other aspects 
ot his writings have also still to be considered. 

In his literary manner Fergusson was in general 
remarkably clear, incisive, and correct, and to the 
form in which his views were expressed little 
exception can, as a rule, be taken; but we are 
sometimes confronted by a bluntness, reaching 
even to roughness, which tends rather to repel 
than to attract. A stern, cold demeanour in the 
presence of any object, however beautiful in the 
eyes of others, which his own judgment could not 
consistently approve, is one of Fergusson’s most 
marked characteristics. One is forcibly reminded 
of his honest but unamiable fellow-countryman, 
John Knox, with whose temperament that of Fer- 
gusson had much in common; and occasionally 
the undercurrent of scorn overflows into fierce 
invective. Just as he despised a form of beauty 
which he could not mathematically explain, so, 
taking “the dry light of reason” as his only 
standard, he probably despised rather than culti- 
vated those graces of language which, though they 
add nothing to the logic of an exposition, never- 
theless fascinate and captivate us in the writings 
of men of more poetic mind. 

Regarded as a real leader or teacher, the influ- 
ence exercised by Fergusson was but small; he 
gathered no disciples, he founded no school, for 
he had nothing to offer to the imagination. A 
lack of genuine warmth pervades everything he 
wrote ; his criticism was often cynical and always 
destructive ; he bequeathed to the future no fount 
of encouragement, but only a reasoned justifica- 
tion of tame despair. Whether we compare it with 
the fiery summons to a romantic architectural 
crusade sounded by Pugin and by Ruskin, or with 
the thoroughly logical but vigorous and stimulat- 
ing impulse towards higher developments given 
by Viollet-Le-Due or Daly, not only the actual, but 
even the possible effect of Fergusson’s teaching 
appears to be but negative. Putting forward no 
erander theme for high aspirations, pointing 
out no more worthy goal to strive for, he con- 
fined himself to depreciating or combating the 
efforts of more enthusiastic spirits. Not 
only did he do his utmost to kill the Gothic 
Revival (thereby sharing with Lord Palmerston 
in the distinction of having given a decided check 
to the most hopeful architectural movement of 
modern times), but he even declared a Neo- Hellenic 
style, with which he might have been expected 
to have had much more sympathy, to be impossi- 
ble. Yet he never found anything to propose 
instead, which can in merit be compared with 
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either, as a foundation for future progress. Too 
fastidious himself to be able to advocate unre- 
servedly any existing style, too unimaginative to 
propound even the elements of a new one, he 
ended by taking refuge in the colourless, spiritless 
via media of a vulgar fashion ; this, the modern 
Anglo-Italian manner of building, he dignified by 
the name of “ The Commonsense Style,” though 
it is hard to say which part of the appellation is 
the more inappropriate. Thus, after all, he 


did very little towards the real advancement of 


architecture; instead of striving to elevate, he 
practically fell in with and endorsed the callous 
and utilitarian opinions of “ the average Knglish- 
“man,” finding great favour with a Philistine 
public by blessing with the weight of his approval 
and quasi-ofticial sanction the dismal bathos of 
an architecture (if it can be called one) without 
either soul or principles. 

If this were the whole result achieved by a life- 
long devotion to the service of architecture, it 
would seem a legacy affording little cause for 
gratitude. But there is another side to the medal ; 
it is pleasant indeed to turn back again from 
lergusson the prophet of the Commonplace to 
Fergusson the antiquary and historian. In this 
latter sphere lay his true vocation; in it he must 
always hold an honoured place among the great 
writers of his century; as a patient and withal a 
shrewd investigator, as a chronicler both lucid 
and trustworthy, and, moreover, as an author pre- 
eminently skilful in bringing to a focus, to illu- 
iuinate his particular object, every scattered ray, 
however faint or distant, which the world could 
furnish, he accomplished a colossal and a most 
useful work—a work such as no other man has 
done, and a work of which any man might most 
justifiably be proud. ARTHUR 5. FLOWER. 


No one who has known the architects of this 
couutry and their works during the last quarter of 
a century, no one who has read the writings of 
Jawes Fergusson, can suppose for a moment that 
he was a persona yrata with his contemporaries. 
The Hardwicks and the Smirkes, Scott, Street, 
Burges, and a host of others, each and all had 
inore than one bone to pick with their merciless, 
devouring critic ; and he himself, though he pos- 
sessed strong and often generous feelings, could 
not share theirs nor feel as they did, for he had 
never drawn the five Orders, or measured an old 
building, or listened to a Royal Academy lecture, 
or worked in an office, nor indeed ever known the 
necessity of catering for the favour of others. He 
had passed many of the best years of his life 
up-country in India, alone, and had travelled over 
India on a camel alone—to use his words, he had 
wandered over most of the Old World alone. So 
patent was this loneliness to him that when he 
came to print the results of his experience, after 
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returning to England in 1845, he modestly ex- 
pressed regret that his early education had been 
neither intellectual nor artistic-—-pray let us note 
the distinction—and that he had had no oppor- 
tunity of submitting his views upon “ Architecture 
‘‘and the arts’’ to any friend capable of under- 
standing them, though he ultimately acknowledged 
the great assistance he received from a mem- 
ber of the Royal Asiatic Society when preparing 
the ethnographical section of his subject. All 
said, he was not an easy or agreeable master to 
follow, for he had a rough-and-ready fashion of 
expressing himself; and as he had wandered over 
the world in search of experience, so he wandered 
through the description of what he had seen and 
gathered. He used the faculty he possessed of 
analytical division and subdivision to such an ex- 
tent as to confuse those in search of what he really 
meant. Indeed, his * Introduction’ to the His- 
tory of Architecture, which is mainly a repetition 
but slightly abridged of the Preface and Introdue- 
tion to the Principles of Beauty in Art—his first 
book, published, at his own expense, in 1849— 
appears to be not devoid of inconsistencies. 

The cause of the degradation of Architecture as 
a progressive science and the highest of the arts, 
which many cultivated men are unable to per- 
ceive, lay, he said, in the fundamental error that 
it is a similar fine art to painting and sculp- 
ture—an error which dates from the sixteenth 
century, when painters and sculptors undertook the 
practice of architecture and builders ceased to be 
architects. He insisted that no essential connec- 
tion exists between painting and sculpture on the 
one hand and architecture on the other. He 
instanced two factors in modern civilisation, 
engineering and shipbuilding, both of which arts— 
call them sciences or trades if the reader please 
—are full of progressive vitality ; and both are now 
happily proceeding under exactly the same condi- 
tions as architecture proceeded in the Middle Ages. 
Whatever, in early days, the engineer with a mis- 
taken idea of “ architectural effect’? may have 
done in this country and in India, he does not now 
paint a plate of cast-iron stone colour with imita- 
tion joints; he does not curve bars of wrought- 
iron to give the appearance of an arch. He uses 
wrought or cast iron as the material itself dictates 
to reasoning minds. If ordered to build a bridge 
in stone he does not adapt to his purpose the 
picturesque remnant in the Rhone at Avignon, or 
the bridge over the Medway at Farleigh. He 
takes instructions literally and covers a given space 
with an arch at a given height from high-water 
mark to keystone, and maintains it with abut- 
ments of a size and weight, after careful calcula- 
tions, neither more nor less than is absolutely 
necessary. A change comes, the requirements of 
the river are altered, and larger vessels demand a 
larger opening. Another engineer takes down 
the centre arches, demolishes their piers and the 
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abutments, and an arch twice or thrice the size of 
the earlier arches is erected; or, mayhap, the 
central arches are replaced by a girder bridge 
supported at each end upon towers fitted into the 
original piers and carried down to the river-bed 
upon increased foundations. A viaduct of arches, 
always beautiful even when done by an engineer, 
has to be treated in the same fashion, or pulled 
down altogether and replaced by girders: no 
archeologist in this country objects because such 
things are not considered to be ‘‘ art.’ But were 
old London Bridge with its street of houses still in 
existence, no man would now insist on its removal, 
or even its adaptation to everyday wants. It would 
be preserved, and probably copied almost literally 
at the Antipodes or in America by architects in 
pursuit of the picturesque. 

Again, the shipbuilder of to-day when he sets 
about constructing a line-of-battle ship does not 
give it the appearance of a three-decker or adorn 
it with masts, rigging, and sails in the style of an 
earlier period. Masts, rigging, and sails have 
been customary adjuncts to a ship since the time 
of the Pheenicians, but if the engineer wants them 
now he suits them to modern requirements. The 
Heets that went to Cronstadt and Sebastopol were 
totally different, as works of naval architecture, 
from the huge barges of William the Conqueror or 
the huge tubs of the Spanish Armada; and the 
fleets that now try to protect the shores of the 
British Empire are almost equally diverse in 
shape and character from those of forty years ago. 
Yet, withal, the marked affinity between each and 
every one of these vessels during centuries is in- 
disputable. Naval architecture from the earliest 
time represents a series of successive developments: 
from age to age it has enjoyed a perpetual triumph 
of progressive vitality. 

In his effort to show that architecture which 
is not progressive must inevitably lose touch with 
living men, that copying and repetition is not 
progress, that stagnation means death, Fergusson 
instanced the art of government in this country as 
the best model for the cultivation of other arts ; be- 
cause in none had progress been so steadily pursued 
for so long a period, and always with a distinct 
aim. The French, on the contrary, treat their 
Laws, he said, as we English treat our Fine Arts: 
they employ one or more individuals to design 
them Constitutions ; and now that forty-five years 
have elapsed since this was written it is fair to 
use the plural number. In the Middle Ages, he 
continued, our forefathers followed the identical 
course with regard to their arts which we now 
follow with regard to our laws, with the same 
definite aim; while we treat our arts as the 
French treat their constitutions, with the result 
that progress becomes impossible. He pointed 
to the changes in architectural fashion which had 
occurred since the great Revolution of 1789, and it 
is needless to recapitulate them before a consti- 





tuency of architects. Let us in like manner pass 
over the French ras of red caps and constitutional 
ruin, of aimless wars and disciplined decimation, 
of Legitimacy restored and revived, of a middle- 
class Monarchy with a citizen king, of the Empire 
that was Peace and the Man of December who at 
least earned a right to be Kmperor of the archi- 
tects, of the Catastrophe; and the dire awakening 
to an annuity of political disorder and public 
(liscontent. 

On the other hand, let us bow down before the 
splendid and consistent progression of I'rench 
art. A hundred years ago France had enjoyed 
for at least two centuries the possession of a 
modern, national architecture, which, if one except 
the Greco-rench edifices of the Consulate and 
succeeding Empire, has continued to the present 
day. The Lowis-Treize, which arose out of the 
embers of Italian influence and example, and the 
study of Roman precedents, was succeeded natu- 
rally by the Lowis-Quatorze. As that distinctive 
style or phase of style spread over the whole of 
Krance, beyond her frontiers into Holland, Ger- 
many, and even Spain, and further on to the banks 
of the Hooghly and to Lucknow, it degenerated 
into what is known as the Lowis-Quinze. But it 
rose again, with more refinement than it had ever 
before exhibited, in the Dowis-Seize, so-called, 
though its best works were erected before that king 
ascended the throne. Between then and the re- 
building of Paris a wide gulf of time exists; but 
much that was carried out by the Second Empire 
had been planned under Louis-Philippe—such, for 
instance, as the junction of the Louvre and 
Tuileries, the new portions of which were not mere 
imitations, but—like M. Garnier’s Opera House 
of a later period- -were notably progressive works, 
distinetly French in their evolution and develop- 
ment, and neither Neo-Greek nor Neo-Roman, 
nor even Neo-Palladian. 

But what happened, even in the home of the 
arts—Paris—in the fifties and sixties, when there 
existed a legitimate progressive style Napoléon- 
T'vois 2? Though Visconti had rebuilt parts of the 
Louvre with the newest materials, in accordance 
with actual wants and uses, it was insufficient 
for the new ideas of the time, which required a 
perfect palace, not a patched one. So the refined, 
logical Parisians ordered a hose to be brought, and 
acids to be pumped upon the brand-new facades, in 
order that they might harmonise in appearance with 
the old! Among individuals a similar desire not 
to be thought modern was general. Architects 
were ordered to design chateaux and villas in the 
style Louis-Seize, and their clients said to them: 
‘« Entendons-nous bien, le Lowis-Seize pur! pur!! 
“ tout pur!!!’’ Others, of a more robust nature, 
ordered the Lowis-Quatorze. On this side of 
the Channel the triumph of archeology was not 
only more pronounced, its pretensions were more 

extended, and the power it wielded far more 
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radically opposed to all advancement, than French- 
men dreamt of. Called in to render an old 
building habitable, the architect’s practice was to 
‘ yestore ’’ it to a condition in which it had never 
been at any given time;* and, with the artistic 
few, in the style of the thirteenth century. For 
this purpose additions made to it in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, and even in the eighteenth 
century, were often altered and sometimes de- 
molished. If a new church or a new cathedral 
was built, little effort was made to plan it and 
put it together to suit the Protestant services ; the 
wants of men, women, and children who were 
prepared to read, though their ancestors could 
only kneel or listen, were disregarded ; and these, 
with many other things which go to make up 
modern requirements, it was the fashion to 
studiously ignore on the plea that they might 
destroy the medixwval appearance of the new 
building. As this practice developed, churches 
were built with such perfection that if a genuine 
inhabitant of medieval England could revisit the 
elimpses of the moon he might hesitate to believe 
that they were of modern construction. Indeed, 
counterfeit presentment has been brought to such 
perfection in this country that more than one 
comparatively new church in the “ Pointed ” style 
may be found in which portions have been artis- 
tically designed in the “ Perpendicular” and the 
“Tudor”? and even the ‘‘ Jacobean,” while fittings 
have been rendered with a Louis-Quinze taint, to 
complete the illusion. 

I have thus deseribed what Fergusson saw, or 
thought he saw, in the fifties, sixties, and seven- 
Upon what he knew of the Classical 
Revival in the thirties and forties he has not failed 
to dilate, and to condemn with an earnestness 
almost equal to that displayed by the Gothic 
revivalists, from A. W. Pugin to Viollet-Le-Due 
and Burges. Nor would he tolerate the Gothic 
Revival, the works of whose leaders appeared to 
him so many forgeries. He had admired and 
studied the great monuments of the Middle Ages 
and had even doubted whether art could be learned 
if true art existed. He said, in 1849, in reference 
to the wealthy connoisseur who took to art as a 
relaxation, that ‘“ the most exhausted and senile 
‘intellect is capable of comprehending and 
“ busying itself with that archeology which now 
‘stands for architecture.” Treating, further, of 
the paintings on the walls and glass of medieval 
cathedrals, he then described the drawing as often 
so infamous that it was difficult to tell whether a 
man, &@ woman, or a monkey was intended, that 
the houses depicted were sometimes half the size 


ties. 


* Viollet-Le-Duc, in the article ‘“ Restauration ” (Dict. 
Rais. de VArch. Franc., Vol. VIII. p. 14), written before 
1366, says: “ Le mot et la chose sont modernes. Restaurer 
* un édifice, ce n’est pas l’entretenir, le réparer ou le refaire; 
“cest le rétablir dans un état complet qui peut n’avoir 


, 


“jamais existé ’ un moment donné.” 
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of the inhabitants who were supposed to live in 
them, and that the colour and perspective were 
worse than the drawing. Nevertheless attempts, 
he said, are made to imitate these ancient pro- 
ductions, to do which the artist tries to draw as 
badly as his medieval forefathers, to colour as 
crudely ; and, without attempting any phonetic 
utterance, he fancies he has reproduced their style 
and imitated their methods. 

So far, Fergusson’s philosophy is seen to be 
destructive, but he was prepared to rebuild, or at 
least point out the way in which the arts might 
regain their position as useful, progressive, and 
absolutely necessary adjuncts to the well-being of 
a& community or a State. That he put literature 
above art goes without saying, and that of two out 
of the four great building races in which he divided 
mankind he preferred the Aryan to the Celtic is 
certain. A painting—and, to be quite up to date, 
say a photograph—-might represent vividly one 
view of what took place at one moment of time, 
but a written narrative could deal with all the 
circumstances and link it to its antecedents and 
effects. A statue of a man could not, as part of 
his argument, tell one-tenth of what a short bio- 
graphy might make plain ;* and, in his opinion, 
an ideal statue or ideal painting was only a pretty 
Celtic plaything which the Aryan would throw 
aside. He regarded the case as even worse in 
the matter of architecture. “Convenience is the 
‘first thing which the practical common sense of 
“the Aryan seeks, and then to gain what he 
‘* desires by the readiest and the easiest means.” 
It was evident to him that to erect houses with 
Grecian porticos and pediments under the grey 
sky of Britain, and to imitate the symbolism of the 
Middle Ages when everybody could read and write, 
was not what an Aryan in his right senses would 
aspire to do. Fergusson had learnt the rudiments 
of his subject in countries, he said, where Art, 
though old and decrepit, still followed the same 
path that led it towards perfection in the days of 
its youth and vigour; and, though it might be 
‘* effete,’ it was not “insane.’’ How, then, did 
he propose to improve and rescue it from its 
degraded state? First, he would restore to Art its 
progressive vitality—in other words, give up mere 
imitation of past styles; secondly, he would enlist 
a higher order of minds in its practice; thirdly, 
he would fit those minds with some higher aim 
than merely to please the dilettante or attract the 
connoisseur. 

The successive improvements or modifications 
which he saw in naval architecture were not 
effected by individuals each ready with an original 


* In illustration of what literary men have thought of 
“art” it is only necessary to quote the great lexicographer, 
Dr. Johnson, who said to Gwyn, an architect, in 1776—* A 
“ fellow will hack half a year at a block of marble, to make 
“something in stone that hardly resembles a man.” 
Boswell’s Life. 
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design, but by “ owners, sailors, shipwrights, and 
‘““men of science, all working together through 
“ centuries, each lending the aid of his experience 
‘Cor his reasoning.’’ The most suitable materials 
only were employed in the several parts, and each 
material in like manner was suitable to each part ; 
there was not a timber, nor spar, nor rope, that was 
superfluous either below or aloft. But, replies the 
art-critic—an offshoot of the painting-modelling- 
architecturesque period to which architecture has 
drifted—How hideous is a modern man-of-war ! 

-How merely utilitarian in its monstrous parts! 
True, it may appear so to contemporary eyes, 
which, by means of paintings and prints, literary 
descriptions, and sentimental tradition, have been 
taught to see beauty in the three-decker of Nelson’s 
day. But be sure that the opinion of posterity, 
which, by the same method, may learn to see 
beauty in a fleet of gunboats, in the ‘ Royal 
* Sovereign,” or the “ Royal Arthur,”’ will, in due 
course, repeat itself, as it always does in cases 
where utility has sanctioned the adoption of new 
forms and the development of new details. 

The Frenchman who ordered a_ brand-new 
chiteau in the “style Louis-Seize tout pur,” the 
Inglishman who ordered one in the style of the 
thirteenth century— or eyen in that of the Tudors, 
which was fashionable in the forties—would not 
have walked down the Champs-Elysées or up Bond 
Street in any dress except that of his own day ; 
and the English gentleman—whom Europe 
regards as the best-dressed man of the century 
would not tolerate on any part of his personal 
attire an atom of the meaningless miscalled orna- 
ment with which he blandly acquiesces, in the 
shape of plaster, terra-cotta, or even stone, on his 
house or a public building. One of the best cha- 
racteristics of his dress is that it is never “ loud,”’ 
that it attracts by its simplicity, and is emphasised 
by the manner in which it is carried. Let us apply 
that test to the nglish gentleman’s 
lergusson knew it for a couple of generations, and 
draw our own conclusions. 

One of Fergusson’s contentions which is capable 
of much misconception was that architecture began 
where engineering left off, and that the latter 
could be refined into architecture. But the fact, 
as he showed it throughout his writings, and as 
the intellectual part of mankind recognises it, is 
that engineering is really the practical two-thirds 
of architecture as Vitruvius taught it, and as 
the Romans and Medievals practised it. If the 
engineers of to-day only knew their strength, in 
the midst of an Aryan race as positive and pro- 
gressive as the English, they would take as much 
pains to master the other third of architecture as 
many architects have taken to ignore the engineer- 
ing parts of their profession; and if that were 
done engineers, in course of years, would crowd out 
every designer of the picturesque too proud or too 
well off to become a subordinate draughtsman. 
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Modern methods of training are, I think, 
not opposed to such a consummation. Given a 
young man of ordinary education, with inborn 
feelings, aspirations, powers, of a pronounced 
artistic character: the first and sole thought of his 
advisers is to develop those powers from an artistic 
point of view alone—and in spite of the fact that 
genius always makes itself felt, no matter in what 
form or by what means it is brought into practical 
use. The slightest experience shows that the 
young man eminently fitted to be an architect 
is usually treated during his probation with, say, 
some art-history, a perfect plethora of mouldings 
and ornaments, a little “plan and section ’’— 
so apportioned as not to impair his afflatus—and 
with a very surfeit of “ elevation ;’’ and he may 
not have his mind soiled with drainage problems, 
or ruffled by materials and mechanical formulas, 
or even modes of construction. But take the same 
young man, and ab initio teach him engineering ; 
and, having thoroughly grounded him in that, let 
him then give full scope to his innate artistic powers. 
Apologists may urge that those very powers will be 
destroyed, or at least blunted, by such procedure. 
Perhaps they will be a little modified, and tant 
mieux or tant pis, as bystanders may please; but, 
in any case, the young naturally gifted artist, 
trained as an engineer, will, at the worst, be much 
more like the architect-inventor of Vitruvins’s 
time or of that of Villard de Honnecourt than the 
delicately nurtured “ art-architect’”’ of to-day can 
ever hope to become. 

Such is the crude brief I have ventured to hold 
for James Fergusson’s opinions. Whether I agree 
with them or not will interest no one, and is solely 
my own affair. But, from the observations which 
are, and for some time have been, current in Eng 
land, and which are supported by practice, one 
thing is certain: some of Fergusson’s opinions, 
printed more than forty years ago, are now inno- 
cently expressed as trite and obvious reflections, 
the truth of which no one can deny. The Gothic 
Revival has been a ‘‘chaos of copying and con- 
* fusion,’ though the principles of medieval art, 
which were not really respected, are, to translate 
Viollet-Le-Due, ‘‘ eternally true.’’ Nor is this all. 
The century—at least, as far as the architecture 
of the British Empire goes—has been a masquer- 
ade “in the costume of every nation of the earth, 
‘‘ancient and modern,’’and we now tell each other, 
with a fin-de-siécle complacency, that “ these dresses 
‘‘in which we have decked ourselves were once 
‘‘ yealities.”” Men who are still young enough to 
see the turn of events fifty or forty years or even a 
generation hence may, in like manner, repeat other 
words of Fergusson, and bless their stars that 
architecture in their time is again moving on pro- 
eressive lines such as he thought still possible. 
But before such results can be achieved, an archi- 
tect or engineer, or any man of that calling, 
by whatever name he may be known in the 
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twentieth century, must be the worthy master of 
artists, not their colleague or, worse, their humble 
plagiarist. Then perhaps, even before the next 
century is in its prime, it may be said of James 
Fereusson that, as a critic of Architecture and the 
arts, and an exponent of their true practice, he was 
wiser and saw farther than the men of his time. 
Winuiam H, WHITE. 


(26.) 
Mr. LETHABY ON LEADWORK. 
Leadwork, Old and Ornamental, and for the most part 

English. By W.2R. Lethaby. With Illustrations. 80. 

Lond. 1893. Price 4s. 6d. net. [Messrs. Macmillan & 

Co., 29-30, Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 

During the last few years there have been pub- 
lished many excellent little handbooks on special 
arts and handicrafts closely connected with archi- 
tecture; and there would seem to be room for 
many more, for these crafts are very numerous, 
and the book under consideration shows how much 
of interest and suggestion may be said of almost 
any one of them, if only the writer has given real 
study to his subject. Should not such matters 
as Ornamental Plasterwork, Moulded and Cut 
Brickwork, Panelled Doors and Wainscoting, 
and a score of others, if treated with that full 
knowledge that can condense without loss of 
interest, lend themselves to similar handling ? 

There is much to be said for the concentration 
of attention for a time on a single branch of a 
handicraft. Its capabilities and ingenuities are 
borne in on the mind and imagination far more 
forcibly than is the case when it is only one inci- 
dent among a crowd of others; and nothing is 
more stimulating to the artistic faculties than a 
thorough awakening to the artistic ingenuity of 
others in some field not thoroughly explored 
before. 

Mr. Lethaby has brought to bear on his subject 
not only a very wide range of observation and of 
reading, but a pleasant and sometimes epigram- 
matic pen. In his prefatory chapter he aptly says 
that History “makes the experience of the past 
“available to us, but it does not relieve us of the 
“necessity of ourselves having experiences.”” No 
sentence could better express a truth which should 
be graven on the memory of every young artist ; 
and many a one who has now only grasped one or 
other half of it had far better take Mr. Lethaby’s 
advice and stick to a craft, when the other half 
cin hardly fail to make itself felt. For a man, 
however, who spends his life in designing for the 
various crafts, it does seem a little inconsistent to 
be quite contemptuous of that method of working. 
“ Piecrust,’’ says Mr. Lethaby incidentally, “ is 
“ the subject of nearly the only spontaneous deco- 
* rative art now remaining to us.”’ He has other 
equally caustic remarks on that subject ; and one 
is tempted to ask how the independently artistic 
craftsman is to behave in the presence of the 
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“art-architect ’’ who has to design every orna- 
mental detail himself. 

It is astonishing what an extensive field such 
an apparently limited subject as “ Leadwork ” 
opens up in this little book of less than 150 small 
pages. Under the skilled guidance of the author 
we touch the most interesting points in its history 
through all time. Expressive examples are ad- 
duced, and in many cases very pleasantly illus- 
trated. The mere bringing together so closely 
illustrations of so many forms and phases of the 
ornamental use of lead is in itself instructive. 
From the covering of a roof to a jewelled cup; 
from a pipe-head to the gilt and coloured fléche of 
u cathedral, the half-despised material is here 
shown constantly ennobled. Many of the decora- 
tive processes applied to it in the examples quoted 
are by no means gencrally known, and lend them- 
selyes perfectly to modern use. Among such are 
fhe ‘‘tinned”’ patterns, and the effects produced 
by patterns in black. Mr. Lethaby does well to 
remind his readers how much may be done by 
making ornament of the lead lines in simple 
vlizing ; whilst probably not a few will never 
before have known of lead statues, or suspected 
the old Northumberland House lion to have been 
of so soft a material. Yet those who have known, 
and will call to mind the lead statues and vases 
in such old gardens as that of Chiswick House, 
will fully endorse what Mr. Lethaby says in their 
favour. Whether the very large figures which 
surmounted some French church roofs —such as 
the 20-foot St. Michael—were of lead, may, I 
think, fairly be doubted. I should have thought 
the list of lead fonts far from complete, were it 
not for the author’s evident pains in obtaining 
information. 

Mr. Lethaby’s theory that the thirteenth-century 
roofs were steep only because they were pleasant 
to the eye is not very convincing, and it may 
probably be allowed that to avoid thrust and 
sugging of the rafters were objects in view. 

In praising the cast lead the author passes by 
some of the drawbacks to its use. Besides the 
great weight and the tendency to air-holes, there 
is the liability to be cut through by tricklings of 
water from lime surfaces. 

Mr. Lethaby speaks of the beautiful Calais 
Belfry as “very English in character.” Is it not 
rather very Flemish ? There are a few misprints. 
The bronze equestrian statue at Charing Cross is 
described as of Charles II., instead of the first 
Charles ; and the sculptor is twice called ‘“ Le 
*Sieur’’; whereas he is known as Hubert Le 
Soeur, or Le Sueur—which would be very dif- 
ferently pronounced. But small blemishes of this 
kind may easily be corrected in another edition ; 
and one may fairly predict that so good and inte- 
resting an account of a craft with such varied 
ramifications is likely to run to more than one 
edition. J. D. Crace. 

31 
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RESUMED DISCUSSION ON THE 

STREETS AND BUILDINGS BILL.* 

Adjourned Gene) il Meeting 19 March 1894. 
Mr. J. Maevicar Anderson, President, in the Chair. 

Mr. EDWIN T. HALL [F.] reminded the Meet- 
ing that on the last occasion the Bill had been 
discussed they had been favoured with the views 
of Dr. Longstaff, Chairman of the Building Act 
Committee and of the Sub-Committee in charge of 
the Bill, and of Mr. Wallace Bruce, Chairman of 
the Housing Committee. The Institute had some 
little difficulty in discussing the Bill, because Dr. 
Longstaff had opened his speech by telling them 
that the London Council would probably give 
way and take the views of the Institute in regard 
to the vast number of detailed amendments it had 
suggested, but that the two bodies had not yet 
reached the happy stage of agreement on certain 
principles which were new in building legislation. 
Since that speech the Bill as printed had been 
read a first time in the House of Commons, 
and still held the field, seeing that none of 
the suggested amendments which the Sub-Com- 
mittee had discussed with the Institute delegates 
had yet been approved by the London Council ; 
and it was, of course, possible they might disap- 
prove of any amendments at all. The fact that 
the measure had been introduced as a private 
Bill in itself involved a grave question of prin- 
ciple. The Bill proposed to repeal no fewer than 
eight public Acts of Parliament ; and how far it 
was politic and right that a private Act should 
repeal public Acts of Parliament was a matter 
that would perhaps receive consideration in another 
place. Dr. Longstaff had referred to the view 
that he (Mr. Hall) had put forward, that sanitary 
matters should be codified, as well as matters re- 
lating to building; but he should like to draw a 
distinction between those matters of sanitation 
which were engineering and those which were 
medical. It had never been their intention, and 
he himself had never suggested, that there should 

* See Review of the Bill, by Mr. Arthur Cates, p. 343; 
and previous discussion, p. 350. 





be anything like codification of all the sanitary 
laws in the broadest sense, nor did they propose 
that all sanitary matters which related to the en- 
gineering branch of the subject should be brought 
into the Bill; but the Institute took the broad 
principle that it was wise that there should be a Bill 
dealing with everything within a building and the 
curtilage thereof, so that they could go to one Bill, 
and to one Bill only, to see what might and what 
might not be done within a building. It was im- 
possible in the time at his disposal to deal with 
all the details of so complex a measure, but he 
would refer to one or two points which, although 
not points of detail, were not of the grave 
weight of the principles he would consider later. 
Taking the case of district surveyors, it was 
proposed in the Bill that the Council should 
be empowered, in fulfilment of what had been 
understood to be their policy, to make the district 
surveyors simply paid officials in the strict sense 
of the word. It had always, however, been held by 
the Institute—and its opinion had been expressed 
in reply to an invitation from the London Council 
—that district surveyors should be architects in 
practice, for the simple reason that in that way, 
and in that way alone, could they be kept in touch 
with the complex troubles with which all architects 
had to deal. If they merely became ordinary 
ofticials, in the sense that a sanitary inspector was 
an official, their status would be very considerably 
lowered; and the London Council desired that 
the status of district surveyors should be raised. 
In this connection it was a notable fact that at 
the last Statutory Examination for District Sur- 
veyors not a single candidate presented himself. 
Therefore he hoped that before that detail was 
dealt with in Parliament the London Council would 
reconsider it. Another important point was the 
matter of definitions ; for unless they were agreed 
on these, it was almost useless to discuss the Bill. 
As a matter of fact, there were many definitions 
still wanting—a great many points had not been 
considered at all. ‘To instance one or two: there 
was no definition of a shop in the Act, which was 
a graye omission considering the vast interests 
involved in shop-building in London. Then, again, 
the method of measuring cubic contents was not 
defined. With regard to the matters which had 
been defined, it was very desirable that in Acts of 
Parliament dealing with buildings the same defini- 
tionsshould run throughthemall; but the definition 
in the Bill of habitable and inhabited rooms differed 
from the definition of “ habitable rooms”’ in the 
Public Health Act 1891, and he submitted that 
it should not. Further, rooms were defined as 
habitable rooms which were not so in the Public 
Health Act ; and he was sure that that would lead 
to confusion, because people had something else 
to do than to consider every word of the definitions 
in an Act of Parliament. Coming, then, to graver 
principles involved, he would, in the first place, 
direct attention to Clause 5, Part I., which said 
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in effect that if any one attempted to widen a 
street which was less than 40 feet in width, it 
must be made 40 feet wide or more. Surely, 
if any person or any public body proposed to 
widen a street of 20 feet, they were doing 
a public good if they made it even 30 feet! 
But under that clause this could not be done, 
and the effect would be to retard the sensible 
and useful widening of very narrow streets. 
Clause 7 empowered the London Council to insist 
on streets being not only 40 feet in width as under 
the present law, but to order in their discretion a 
width up to 60 feet. Now that width was perfectly 
reasonable under the circumstances described in 
the Bill where there was a possibility of streets 
becoming the continuation of a very important 
thoroughfare. But the Council might take power 
to make the streets much wider than 60 feet— 
they might reasonably be 80 feet or even 100 feet, 
on one condition—that they compensate the owner 
of the land for the increased width. It was perfectly 
right to have power to make wide streets, but a dis- 
tinction should be drawn between the width of a 
street which was necessary for the development of 
a property and the width of a street which was 
necessary in the public interests; and the differ- 
ence between those two widths should be paid for 
as a public improvement. Clause 9, again, which 
was practically a re-enactment of section 6 of the 
Act of 1878, omitted the very vital part of that 
section contained in the proviso at the end—that 
part, he meant, which secured to a man his pre- 
sent rights in the property. Clause 9 did nothing 
of the kind; the rights of the owner were taken 
away, and he had no compensation whatever for 
them. The Bill said that no house should be 
built within a minimum of 20 feet from the centre 
of the road, or in the case of widened streets 
30 feet from the centre of the road. In speaking 
of the definitions, he had omitted to mention that 
of the term “‘ new building.”’ A “new building ” 
was not only what was popularly understood as 
such, but it wasa building re-erected after a fire or 
from any other cause ; and worse than that, if one 
house was altered into two, it was a new building, 
or if two houses were altered into one, it was a 
new building; if a private residence was converted 
into a shop, it was a new building; and under the 
clause as drawn, a man, in order to make any of 
these alterations, must set back his building to 20 feet 
from the centre of the road, and was to receive no 
compensation whatever for it. That surely could 
not by any body of men be considered right! No 
one doubted the bona fides of the Committee who 
had had the Bill in hand, but they could not have 
given sufficient consideration to the Bill, or they 
would never have proposed that under such cir- 
cumstances as the conversion of a private house 
into a shop, a man was to be mulcted of a great 
deal of his property. There was nothing like con- 
crete cases when dealing with sucha subject. At 
the present moment there was rebuilding a corner 


house in Holborn which had about 15 feet frontage. 
In order to comply with the clause, if the house 
were rebuilt, the owner would have 2 feet 6 inches 
frontage left by about 60 feet depth, and he was to 
receive no compensation whatever in that case. 
Coming to Part II., Clause 15, dealing with corner 
buildings, it would be remembered that corner 
sites were dealt with in the London Council General 
Powers Act of 1890. The Institute on that occa- 
sion opposed the Bill, because, as it conceived, the 
London Council had introduced a very confiscatory 
clause ; and in consequence of such opposition the 
clause was largely modified. Now it was proposed 
to repeal that clause in the 1890 Act, and fall back 
upon what was, as it had since been understood 
by the London Council, the law which enabled 
them to do the following, for instance: Sup- 
posing there was a large field at the back of 
a row of houses that faced the main street, 
and it was proposed to develop the field into 
building-land. In order to comply with the law the 
man who owned the field must acquire land to 
make a road 40 feet in width from the main road 
to develop the property. He might set back the 
frontage-line of the buildings on the new road to 
50 feet. Under the clause in the new Bill the 
houses with a frontage of 50 feet on to the main 
road, right and left of the new road, if pulled down, 
would not be allowed to be rebuilt, because the 
superintending architect had power to define the 
frontage lines of the side street as running through 
to the main road; so that the owners who had 
previously 100 feet of main frontage covered with 
buildings would absolutely lose it, and get no com- 
pensation whatever. In considering this question 
it was fair to look at Clause 13, because that clause 
said that in case any building which should in any 
part thereof project beyond the general line of 
building in a street was set back, compensation 
should be given. He believed, however, that it 
was a matter of law that the London Council 
might proceed under any given section to the ex- 
clusion of another. Such a conflict of provisions 
was, he conceived, a very grave fault in the Bill. 
To show how the setting-back question would 
affect London—and he had made it the subject 
of investigation—there were within the small 
area of the City of London no fewer than thirty- 
two miles of streets under 40 feet in width, and the 
total length of the streets was only forty-eight 
miles; so that three-fourths of the streets of the 
City of London would be affected. They all knew 
the narrowness of many of the streets, and he 
thought it would not be an unfair calculation to 
say that if the clause were carried into effect an 
average of about 5 feet on each side of those 
thirty-two miles of road would be sacrificed ; and 
the calculation would show that the sacrifice 
would amount to 1,689,600 feet of land in the 
City. Those acquainted with City values could 
not say that he overstated the value of the land 
in computing it at a minimum of £5a foot. There 
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would thus be sacrificed by private owners—and 
private owners did not mean only the owners of 
the land, but the lessees, 7.c. the ratepayers, who 
nearly always had to build and rebuild in case 
of need—£8,500,000 under the operation of the 
clause. That would be the loss to the land value ; 
but the loss on floor s he owner of the 
buildings would be greater; for the sake of argu- 
ment he would put it at £11,500,000; which would 
show that under the operati clause there 
were to be public linprovel 1ents effected at a loss 


ym of the 


of £20,000,000, not to th public, but to private 
individuals. With Part LV., which dealt with what 
was commonly known as the * angle of 45 degrees,”’ 
they came to the most serious part of the Bill. 
Clause 80 provided that if a place were rebuilt no 
part of it should be carried higher than a line 
measured from the pavement level at an angle 
of 45 degrees from the rear fence towards the 


front; this would bring about an enormous reduc- 
tion in building, and that was a principle involved 
in the Bill. Mr. Wallace Bruce had told them 
that what had prompted the Clause was the 
Housing of the Working Classes Act of 1890, and 
Dr. Longstaff had said that he never expected the 
Clause in its present crude form would ever be 
passed, but that a light was dawning upon them, 
and they thought they should see their way to 
confine Part LV. to houses for the working classes. 
That light which Dr. Longstaff said had justdawned 
upon them was pointed out by him (Mr. Hall) ina 
Paper read before the Institute two years ago,* 
in which, speaking of the same proposal, he said: 
“In the suburbs of London, which are primarily 
“residential, the rule is more than complied with 
“now in common practice, but where the great 
“congestion is, the b p imarily non- 
** residential. residential 
“there is no compulsion on people to reside in 
“them unless it be in the case of workmen, for 
“whose dwellings special legislation has been and 
““may again be made, because they are not always 
“free agents.”” That was pointed out two years 
ago, and Dr. Longstaff and his colleagues had had 
it before them and read it, and it was a great 
pity that that point was not considered before 
they drafted their Bill and read it a first time in 
the House of Commons, because they now were 
proposing to return to that principle. Mr. Wallace 
Bruce had told them at the last meeting that the 
Housing of the Working Classes Act was the 
origin of Part IV., and he said, with great foree— 
and the Meeting must have accepted the argument 
as a very sound one—that the difficulty he experi- 
enced under that Act was that when the Council 
condemned a district as unsanitary, the owner 
was able to rebuild under the 
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Building Acts in a 
way that gave even less open space than the building 
formerly had. He (Mr. Hall) had no authority to 
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speak for the Institute, but if Mr. Wallace Bruce 
wished to confine that Act to the people in whom 
he was so greatly interested, that could be done in 
this way: “ This part of the Act shall apply only 
“to the re-erection for similar purposes of build- 
“ings demolished under Part LI. of the Housing 
‘of the Working Classes Act 1890, or to the 
“land compulsorily taken under the said part 
“of that Act.” He thought that probably the 
Institute would not object to that, because no one 
desired that the working classes should live in 
uns unitary dwellings * no one wished to assist the 
jerry-builder to evade the Housing of the Working 
Classes Act on sites which probably were the only 
ones available in a given district on which those 
people could reside. But the Bill, as it had been 
read in the House of Commons, dealt with every 
building in London, and he would just cite a few 
examples, because a gentleman who had criticised 
his former Paper had complained that instances 
were not given—which was not quite accurate, 
because, although he did not give instances at the 
time, he sent many to the proper quarter at the 
London Council. Grosvenor Hotel, attached to 
Victoria Station, covered the whole of the site 
between Buckingham Palace Road and Victoria 
Station ; there were no backyards, and the building 
was some eight ornine storeyshigh. What would 
be the effect of an angle of 45 degrees drawn from 
the ground-level at the back of the Grosvenor 
Hotel? It would take off about two-thirds of the 
whole building. That alone, he thought, would 
condemn any. legislation of the sort. Then take 
Praed Street. They were aware on the side 
opposite the Great Western Hotel there was a 
strip of land between Praed Street and the Under- 
ground Railway; its depth was probably 15 feet, 
and there were erected on the whole length of it 
some four-storeyed houses. Under the operation 
of this clause they could build nothing on that 
strip, because they must have, in the first place, 
a clear width of 10 feet from the back fence before 
they could build at all; and then, in the second 
place, the buildings immediately above it must be 
within the 45 degrees angle. That, therefore, de- 
stroyed the whole of that property. With what 
justification? It could not be said that it was un- 
sanitary; it was a strip with ventilation on both 
sides, and with the possibility of the whole of it 
being lighted from the front. Take another case : 
Queen Anne’s Gate. The houses just within the 
gates of St. James’s Park were old houses, and 
would shortly be rebuilt. They consisted of two 
parallel blocks of buildings with a wide footway 
between them, one block facing the Park and one 
facing Little Queen Street. If Clause 30 were 
brought into play, the effect would be that one of 
the finest sites in London could never be relieved 
from its present squalid condition, because from 
its internal court or footway an angle of 45 degrees 
must be set up, and the whole place cut to pieces 
at once. And the extraordinary thing was that, 
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if in the development of that site they did away 
with that internal court, and threw the blocks 
into one, they might have a solid block of building 
all over the court, and the angle of 45 degrees would 
be measured from Little Queen Street at the back 
Why? The superintending architect had to define 
what was the rear of the building, and he would 
probably say that the front was the Park. Again, 
he might take the contrary view, and say that 
the front was to Little Queen Street, in which 
case they would have the absurd result that 
the angle of 45 degrees would be measured from 
the Park side, and the frontage from the Park cut 
away. Take, again, the City of London—South- 
sea House, in Threadneedle Street, a building that 
was well lighted and well ventilated, and which 
had probably 1438 feet of frontage to Threadneedle 
Street, and was probably 60 feet deep. The effect 
of the clause would be that that building would be 
cut to pieces, and about half the value taken off. 
There was the block of buildings called Great 
Winchester Street Buildings, facing four streets. 
Which was the back of it? When it was built, 
Great Winchester Street was by far the more im- 
portant street; now, he supposed, London Wall 
was the more important street. Had the super- 
intending architect then had to define the back 
he would probably have taken London Wall, and 
that fine building would have been cut to pieces. 
There were dozens of such illustrations. Then he 
would call attention to a condition in one of the 
clauses of the Bill that no buildings should be 
built higher than an angle of 45 degrees from the 
opposite side of the street. Under the present 
law, any new street made was subject to that 
condition ; but this was to apply to all streets 
throughout London. The result would be simply 
disastrous. But the odd thing about it was that 
the Bill provided that where a building had a 
frontage to one street which was wide and to one 
which was narrow they might have the height 
appropriate to the wide street returned down the 
side street; but under another clause the benefit 
vas taken away again, because it said that no room 
should be inhabited which was below 45 degrees 
measured from the top of the building opposite. So 
that if the return building were 60 feet high, and the 
side street happened to be narrow--say 30 feet— 
it followed that the lower 30 feet of the opposite 
house could not be inhabited at all in the sense 
of the definition. Was not that an absurdity ? 
Leave was given to go up with the building, but 
the value of the opposite bottom half was thereby 
destroyed! Another odd result followed. They 


had been told that this part of the Bill was neces- 
sary for the sanitation of London; but the peculiar 
feature was that every one could get out of it ; by 
paying a fine for having drawings made of all 
buildings by the district surveyor, they could re- 
build any building of the same height as before. 
In the City of London alone there were some 
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11,000 buildings, and assuming that he was right 
in saying that the district surveyors would charge, 
say, ten guineas for making a survey of each, the 
owners would have to pay a fine in the City of 
110,000 guineas to retain what was their own. 
And what became of the principle which said that 
the new proposal was essential for the sanitation 
of London ? Before concluding that part of his 
subject he might summarise the effect of Parts I. 
and IV. by saying that, in his opinion, the net 
reduction in the size of buildings in the Cities of 
London and Westminster alone would average not 
less than one-third of the whole. That meant a 
corresponding reduction in rateable value, and, as 
a consequence, an increase over that area of 50 per 
cent. in the rates, in order to produce the sum at 
present collected by the local authorities. H 
thought it not unlikely that the reduction would 
be one-half, necessitating doubling the rates. One 
other point. Dr. Longstaff had said that lx 
reeretted that the Institute had not given the 
Building Act Committee advice and suggestions 
in regard to Art. No such suggestions were 
offered because architects wished to be unrestricted, 
and if regulations were suggested in regard to the 
art of their buildings, they would find themselves 
under restrictions that would destroy the artistic 
value of London. One suggestion Dr. Longstalf 
had made on this question: he said that it would 
be desirable if the unsightly party-wall going 
through the roof were got rid of; as an artistic 
embellishment Dr. Longstaff thought it was of a 
negative character; and he said that many towns 
in the north of England had the power of dis- 
pensing with it. That seemed a matter deserving 
of consideration, and he (My. Hall) had made it 
his business to learn the feeling of the Fire 
Insurance Companies of London, and through th« 
kindness of Mr. Cozens-Smith he had inform- 
ally got the opinion of nearly all the principal 
offices in London, and they said most emphatically 
that they were unanimously against any such 
proposal, that it would vastly increase the risks of 
fire, and also increase the premiums very largely. 
That, he thought, would settle the whole question. 
If people had to pay an extra premium of 66 per 
cent. he thought they would say: “ Please spend 
** £100 and take my party-wall above the roof.” 
Respecting that matter the Institute had suggested 
that in the case of warehouses the party-wall 
should be carried up 3 feet instead of 15 inches. The 
London Council proposed 2 feet, which the Insti- 
tute said was inadequate, and the Fire Insurance 
Companies probably agreed with them. Lastly, 
as to the By-laws. Mr. Cates, in his opening 
Paper, had laid stress on the fact that under the 
Draft Bill the London Council had power to make 
By-laws on all kinds of questions, without using 
the machinery already existing under Section 16 
of the Act of 1878. That machinery he would 
shortly describe. When By-laws were to be made 
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under the Act, they must be sent for confirmation 
to the Local Government Board, or to one of the 
Secretaries of State—at any rate to the Govern- 
ment; they must be published for two months, 
and a copy sent to the Institute, and also, he 
thought, to the Surveyors’ Institution ; and those 
bodies were expected to make—and did, as a fact, 
make—representations by way of making the By- 
laws practical, and assisting the London Council 
in getting workable legislation. It was desirable 
in the interests of all that the By-laws should be 
practical, and it was a feature of the Institute 
that it had no private interests whatever to serve; it 
was concerned only in these matters with the in- 
terests of the public. They thought the London 
Council should not have the power they were 
asking for in their Bill to make by-laws without 
any controlling authority. There should be ma- 
chinery similar to that adopted by the Board of 
Trade, which was to hold an inquiry to consider 
suggestions and objections, if any, and then the 
matter should be dealt with by the Department. 
In conclusion, he would say that private rights 
should of course always give way to public wants, 
but with the essential condition that the public 
should pay for the private property that was taken 
away. This was so equitable on the face of it 
that no one could object to it. Voltaire prayed 
that a statesman might come to rebuild and 
beautify his Paris; but he asked for a statesman 
—for a man who had at the back of him the power 
of the State and the wealth of the State to do it; 
and that aspiration of his was fulfilled. That 
was the only way in which London should be 
beautified, altered, and improved; not that a 
private individual should be deprived of that which 
was perhaps his only property. In reading the Bill, 
the feeling of all must be, that it was drawn up 
almost as if it were a specification for a hospital. 
It might be sanitary, but it would reduce the height 
of houses in London to about the same as in the 
pre-Elizabethan era. As they knew, Stow, the 
Elizabethan historian, spoke of the great improve- 
ment made by raising houses to a greater height. 
London was not a sanatorium ; it was the centre 
of energetic life, at the head of the arts, at the 
head of the sciences, at the head of all the colonis- 
ing and all the progressive force in the kingdom ; 
and it was on lines that should realise London as 
it is, that any legislation should be proposed for 
amending the building laws. 

Mr. J. TAVENOR PERRY [4.] said that Mr. 
Cates’s lucid description of the Bill, and the course 
he suggested the Council of the Institute should 
take in opposing it, left little to be desired or 
added to; nevertheless, one or two of his objections 
required to be made much more emphatic, and 
one provision with which he agreed ought to be 
strongly protested against by every member of the 
profession, as it would most certainly be by all 
who had an interest in the value of property in 
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London. Architects in the metropolis frequently 
had to do with that vaguely described class of 
property “used wholly or in part for the purposes 
‘*‘ of trade or manufacture,” as well as with build- 
ings of a more or less: exceptional character, and 
the difficulties and uncertainties of their position 
were considerably enhanced by the differences of 
opinion existing between magistrates, district sur- 
veyors, and others, as to the meaning of the 
present Act; but what were these troubles com- 
pared with the fresh ones looming before them, 
when they might have to face some unexpected 
reading of the definition “ new buiiding,”’ or have 
to argue before an unsympathetic magistrate the 
application of the angle of 45 degrees to their 
back fronts, or as to where the ‘base ”’ of a wall 
should be looked for ? It would be well, therefore, 
that those who had to do with any particular class 
of building should at once see how far their clients’ 
interests were likely to be affected by the Bill, and 
suggest such alterations to Mr. Cates’s outline as 
might be considered desirable. The monstrous 
‘Shaving Clause”’ might fairly be left to the 
great ground landlords to fight, but the provisions 
relating to heights and cubical contents they must 
themselves look to. For the purposes of illustra- 
tion he would mention particularly two classes of 
buildings seriously affected by those clauses which 
he happened to be then acquainted with. These 
buildings were neither exceptional in character 
nor few as a class; yet he ventured to say were 
this Bill to pass intact they would become almost 
impossible. He referred to large retail drapery 
establishments and to hotels. In the first class 
he would mention a _ building which already 
covered over 18,000 square feet, where the base- 
ment, ground, and first-floor storeys, for their full 
height and over the whole extent of the area, 
formed the shops, with no walls, party or other- 
wise, anywhere dividing the premises; whilst the 
main building rose to a height much exceeding 
the proposed new limit. What would have been 
the effect on that building had the Bill before 
them been the Act in force ; and what might yet 
be its fate should some application of the “Shaving 
“Clause ’’ convert it once more into a “new 
“building”? As it stood facing into two streets, 
each frontage held under a separate lease, the 
buildings would have to be divided into two dis- 
tinct blocks, and then, the ruthless 45-degree 
angle line being drawn, at once one half of the 
cubical contents would be cut out, and the pro- 
perty, for all the purposes for which it was erected, 
reduced in value by a great deal more than one 
half. Again, there was the limitation in height of 
shop fronts, which would seriously interfere with 
some businesses, and would make such magnificent 
shops as those seen in Leipsigerstrasse in Berlin 
impossible in London. Indeed, so unreasonable 
and arbitrary did some of those limitation clauses 
appear that one could only assume that they were 
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intended to meet some difficulty with the Metro- tural effects made impossible, he had prepared a 
politan Fire Brigade, with a view to regulate diagram showing the manner in which a block of 


their buildings to suit the power 
of its pumps or the length of 
its hose. In the second class 
of buildings he would instance 
an hotel covering more than two 
acres and abutting on three 
thoroughfares, with a height 
very much exceeding the new 
ideal limit. What would have 
happened to that building un- 
der either of the limitations of 
height or back angle? First 
would have come the attempt 
to adapt it to the necessities of 
the Fire Brigade or a water 
company in its height; and 
next,a “rear of the site’’ having 
been discovered, the line at 
an angle of 45 degrees would 
have been applied, to the entire 
destruction of the property. 
Those who were unfortunately 
acquainted with the working 
“of light and air” cases knew 
pretty well that the law of ease- 
ments was sufficient to keep 
down the height of most build- 
ings too anxious to soar sky- 








EFFECT OF 45° ANGLE ON BLOCK OF BUILDINGS FACING PALL MALL EAST. 


wards, and architects should take care that by no buildings would be affected should it have to be 
consent of theirs should London buildings be re- rebuilt under the rules of the new Bill. The block, 
duced by statute to a height which, compared to which stood at the bottom of the Haymarket, was 
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those of great Continental cities, could only be re- of very moderate height and of varied occupancy, 
gardedas squalid. As an example of the seriousway containing, as it did, a bank, clubs, insurance 
in which property would be destroyed and architee- offices, shops, and residential chambers, and it 
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was therefore of a fairly representative character, 
Yet the havoe the rules played witl ecom 
modation and simple f les the dia vould 
show. Only on hou L original 
height, three retained thre toreys, five were 
reduced to two, the ti Ss ) { on 
apiece, and one corner building di eared alto- 
eether. The deterioration i ie of the 
property could scarcely be computed, and th 
terraced flats, where presenti lemselyes In pro- 
file, could neither be de« 1 nor sed; no 
vearnines by the Building Act ( ttee after 
art, and no offers of oriel | ld atone for 
ich isclief. I y We l wishin 
{ a consolidation of tl b x A nd he 
hould be glad if Mr. Cat Is wel 
adopt d with a I \ ( ( 3 suc 
eested Ile would for the 
consideration of ( n l only 
hould the proposa ra m n 
i heiel I b ta 
trong prot ) | ( and 
that the q L ¢ I ling be 
] to ly dea } “ iT 
which, ] f itly 
estra | S ng 
the cubical con S d 
for retail le, o1 s in 
“ bulk,’ it should be s he 
portion of the p Ma 
) " iL Dé pol n 
by fire-r i} } hye 
ordin: ry cubieal content were ¢ led. The 
fire insurance oflices, through k-surveyors, 
look too care fully ater t 31n pa of lara 
premises to admit of imuch C ,and by more 
or less prohibitive premiums secured re s that 
even a magistrate and a dis ict 4 r together 
mieht fail to obtain. n the recent eat fire in 
St. Mary Axe, in the block of build destroyed, 
there was, perhaps, not | contents 
exceeded 250,000 feet, but a larg er, through 
ress of io] al ul "q been buil 
n the “ terraced ”’ princip! ices WCI' 
Oa 21 e] here such 
consti } l pl ises that 
would ca and 1 s through 
those th I sO rapidly 
Had th city 
but square and ( { of the 
mischief would ] | sanitary 
plea for terraced build Was worthless. 
foofs and flats we t] } line least 
often or systematical ( tne 1 l pl 
cation ¢ ] ids il id pl} naer all 
their back windows was ely to much more 
harmful to health than the absence of a draught 
or two in their courtyards. The modes of con- 
struction which would lopted for the 
flats must also be a distinet source of danger. 


under the back window- 


There would be no room 


ills for the raised roof which would preserve an 
average temperature, but porous concrete and 
cracking asphalte would take the place of good 
slate and lead, and cold and mildewed in winter 
nd roasting in summer would be the state of the 
rooms under the terraces. This third question of 
the angle of 45 degrees, or indeed of any angle, 
seemed too foolish to discuss; and even were it 
fixed at YO degrees he should not care to argue 
the question in Court, for fear of the consequences. 
The object of preserving an open space in the 
rear of a building was undoubtedly good; but 
that might surely be gained in a more reasonable 
way by adopting the course pursued in Berlin in 
the rebuilding of the portions of the city between 
the Linden and the Belleallianzplatz, where a 
sufliciently large courtyard, abutting on another 
in the adjoining premises, being left, the whole 
building might be carried its full height. In 
conclusion, he would endeavour to impress on the 
Council of the Institute, who were their leaders at 
that important juncture, that in supporting the 
sill generally they should get such reasonable 
amendments made that laree schemes for the 
improvement of the metropolis, some of which 
were now approaching fruition, should not be 
destr ve il, and to take care that the fast-increas- 
ine members of the Institute should not have 

discover, when too late, that the last place in 
vhich an architectural practice Was possible was 








Mr. J. J. STEVENSON, F.S.A. [F.], said they 
had learned from Dr. Longstatf how the Bill was 
framed, how the subject was grappled with in 
odds and ends of time by a committee not always 
there, not always the same committee as before, 
which lost patience, not to say temper. Then, 
when they had made up their minds somehow, it 
was drawn by a Parliamentary draughtsman, who 
had very little time to do his work, who did not 
understand three-fourths of the technicalities of 
the Bill, and wrote words which meant something 
quite different from what he thought they meant. 
Such a method of drafting the Bill no doubt 
accounted for the result being in so many points 


( 


unsatisfactory, not to say absurd. The difficulties 
of Building Acts were well known, but architects 
were as anxious as the Londen Council for good 
buildine and sanitation, with more knowledge 
from their daily experience of the provisions neces- 
sary to secure them without hampering architec- 
tural design and incurring useless waste. Why 
should there not be frank association with the 
Institute on the part of the London Council to 
attain the results both desired, instead of assuming 
that architects wanted bad building, and fighting 
through lawyers before a Parliamentary Com- 
inittee, with results probably unsatisfactory to 
both, at enormous cost? In some respects the 
Bill was an improvement on the old Acts, but it 
would make impossible in many situations the 
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building of the best London houses. There was, 
again, a quite royal indifference as to cost and 
waste of property, a certain levity even of treat- 
ment of important matters in some of the enact- 
ments. Take, for instance, the “ diagonal line” 
of Clause 80, which made the backs of houses 
pyramidal in form. The object of the restriction 
was not apparent, but, presuming it to be for the 
sake of air and light, if the open space at the back 
were sufficient for air at the ground level, where 
the air was more stagnant and its passage ob- 
structed by walls, it must be more than enough in 
the free air and wind above. Keeping the higher 
space narrow would rather tend to force the wind 
down and clear out the stagnant air below. Nor 
would light be secured, and architects knew well 
the difficulty of getting light into every part of a 
deep London house. In every case there must be 
a different expedient, and the idea of one rule to 
vovern all cases was preposterous, while the cost 
and waste in enforcing it would be incalculable. 
Then why should the houses in a street be no 
higher than its width? It was not necessary for 
health ; it certainly did not add to the beauty 
and architectural interest of streets. These were 
attained in old streets like those of Nuremberg, 
which, if they were unhealthy, was not because of 
their height. Inordinate height in buildings was 
an evil which it was justifiable to redress. The 
Hankey Mansions at Westminster spoiled the 
view of St. James’s Park, but such inordinately 
high buildings were even a greater evil there than 
among other houses, for they were more seen. 
What was ruining the architectural interest of 
towns was the universal dead pressure of Building 
Acts reducing all the houses to a dreary, mono- 
tonous uniformity. He sympathised with Dr. 
Longstaff's plea for art in their streets; but art 
could not be produced by law. By law and 
restriction, however, its development might be 
prevented, as in the case of party-walls, which 
had to be carried above the roof; and windows, 
which had to be kept 4 inches back from the wall- 
face. Such restrictions had spoiled the develop- 
ment of Queen Anne architecture, and he regretted 
to see them retained in the new Bill. In some 
respects he was glad to see more freedom was 
allowed; but restrictions should be as few as 
possible, the tendency being for the minimum 
requirement to become the universal rule. This 
was true also as to sanitation. It was an ad- 
vancing science, and law stopped its advance. 
But sanitary experts inherited the old persecuting 
spirit of the theologians ; whatever they believed 
for the time (and they were always changing their 
views) they wanted to compel their neighbours by 
fine and imprisonment to adopt, and treat them 
as the old Churchmen treated heretics if they 
did not. Mr. Wallace Bruce at their last meeting 
had pointed out the inconvenience of the dis- 
crepancy between the requirements of the Work- 


men’s Dwellings Acts 1890 and 1891, and of 
the present Building Acts. But if the Council 
chose to adopt costly and objectionable require- 
ments for their own buildings, that was not a good 
reason for forcing them on other people in cases 
where they did not properly apply. He was glad 
to see they were disposed to consider further the 
advisability of different requirements for varying 
conditions and different kinds of buildings. The 
interests were so enormous for cost, for health, 
and for art, that he was sure the London Council 
would not allow their own power and dignity, or 
even their desire to pass the Bill at once, to stand 
in the way of its being not only efficient, but 
reasonable and just. 

Mr. H. H. STATHAM [F')] said he had been 
much struck with the great respect for private 
property which had been evinced in most of the 
speeches made on the Bill. As he listened to 
some of them, he could not help thinking of 
Tennyson’s “ Northern Farmer, New Style ” who 
heard the sound of his horse’s hoofs going to th« 
words ‘* Proputty, proputty, proputty!’’ If they 
were to have a Bill which was to assist in the im- 
provement of London from a public point of view, 
it could not be expected that private interests were 
to stand in the way to the extent contemplated by 
some of the speakers. It appeared to him that 
Mr. Campbell Douglas, in his remarks at the last 
Meeting, had hit the nail on the head when hx 
said that compensation clauses were mainly what 
they wanted in the Bill; that a great many of the 
provisions in the Bill involved the taking of pri- 
vate property, but that there was nothing unjust 
in that, provided the owners were compensated. 
As to the specified width of streets, 40 feet was 
the general thing, and if the London Council saw 
reason to think that a street might become a very 
important main avenue, they should have the right 
to require 60 feet. The average contemplated 
width, therefore, was represented by Chancery 
Lane, which was 40 feet. Was that to be considered 
a sufficient average width of London streets, even for 
those which were not main thoroughfares? Long 
Acre was 50 feet; Gower Street was 60 feet—and 
that could hardly be defined as a first-class street. 
Oxford Street was 60 feet. Those represented 
the widest streets which the Council apparently 
contemplated to allow in future. In his opinion 
that was a miserable width. One of the great 
differences which struck one between London and 
Paris was the superior width of the Paris streets. 
The only street in London comparable to the best 
Paris streets was Portland Place, and that owed 
its width to the owner of the land where the 
Langham Hotel now stood getting a condition 
inserted in his lease or deed of sale, that no houses 
should ever be built to the north of it, so that the 
street had to be made the width of his property. 
Holborn in its widest part was 115 feet, and was 
not too wide for the traffic. That was one point he 
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Act Committee expected architects and surveyors 
to offer suggestions as to the merits of the Bill 
itself. Myr. Cates, he understood, approved of 
some clauses of the Bill, of the famous clauses in 
Part I. with regard to the width of streets in 
new districts. But he understood there were 
objections with regard to old districts simply and 
solely on the ground of vested interests. That 
was all, or mainly, the objection he had heard. 
Th erefore they were to put forward an ideal Jill 
with regard to new buildings, but with regard to 
old buildings ier thoall consider vested interests. 
Let them look for a moment at that question of 
vested interests. When aman set out his new 
building estate he had to provide certain roads 
and thoroughfares of a certain specified width in 
return for the right of building upon the estate. 
He should go further, and say that when in course 
of time what he should call the building rights on 
the land were exhausted, and it reverted to the 
owner, the roads and thoroughfares should be 


widened in accordance with the condition of the 
time, aud at the expense of the owner of the pro- 
perty. That principle was carried out with regard 
to sanitary questions. A man would not be 
allowed to rebuild a house in London at the 
present day and put in the sanitary appliances 
id methods he would have been allowed to 
do sixty or eighty years ago—so far, vested 
rights had been interfered with. It was sinply 
and solely a question of degree. If the owners 
of building properties had so far pursued their 





building rights, had so far taken advantage of 
ir building rights as to render certain parts 
of London uninhabitable and unsanitary, he 
‘ht that those owners should be made to 
\ iat they had no right to take. That was 
the opinion, at any rate, of many with regard 
the future of building in London. He did not 
consider the narrow thoroughfares in London 
h had been referred to were sanitary-perfect 
any means, and this the Institute admitted 
when it said that the proposals of the London 
County Council were good for the future but not for 
the past. It pe been suggested that they should 
confine their actions with regard to height to dwel- 
lines for the working classes. That suggestion 
| been mea forward as a kind of via media. 
in. Ek. T. HALL remarked that it was he who 
ule the sue¢estion with regard to Part 1V.]—That 











applied exactly on the lines that with regard to Part 
LV. the ( ‘il should confine those restrictions to 
buildings that were meant for the working classes. 


It was very doubtful how far they should legislate 
in London for one class alone. The inhabitants 
of Mayfair — no more right to live in unsanitary 
lwellin: 1abitants of the East End. 

Mr. E. T. HALL Not different classes of people, 
but different classes of buildings.|—He would take 
it in that sense, and say that the flats which were 
being built in the West Central district of London 
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generally were quite as unsanitary as the working 
class dwellings in the neighbourhood of White- 
chapel, and those flats should be legislated for on 
exactly the same lines as they would legislate for 
people in Bethnal Green. It must be admitted 
that it was a very difficult question. It might 
lead to that enormous appropriation of property 
which the architects and surveyors so much 
dreaded; but, on the other hand, it would lead to 
a great improvement in London dwellings; it 
might lead to a revival in building, and to a 
higher standard generally of building than there 
had been in the past. As bearing on this point he 
would quote a passage from an exceedingly able 
Paper read by Mr. Slater before the Institute a 
few years ago: “In some of the wealthiest and 
“most fashionable suburbs of London we have 
“street after street containing large and highly- 
“yented houses which are simply an abomina- 
“tion of dreariness and dullness because of the 
“narrowness of the road.” Now we want to 
prevent that sort of thing in future, and we 
want, when London is rebuilt, to prevent such 
a condition of affairs from coming forward again. 
Some gentlemen present had spoken as if those 
streets already existing should Ie preserved, cost 
what they would. [* No, no.”] It certainly was 
impossible to pay for them at the rate they had 
been valued at by one of the speakers. The 
London ratepayer had a limit as to the amount 
of compensation, and would hardly compensate 
the past builders of London at the rate put 
forward. But he hoped the architects and 
surveyors of London would help the Council in 
the matter. He believed a strong public feeling 
existed on the subject, and that London was 
waking up to the fact that it was a great city, 
that it was a very badly built city, that it 
was by no means a desirable city to dwell 
in, and that it was high time some reform 
was brought about. Provincial towns had taken 
the matter up, and Birmingham in particular 
had done much; but London had remained 
almost stationary during the present century. 
The reason why the matter was coming forward 
so pressingly was partly because, as Mr. Wallace 
Bruce had pointed out, of the action of the Public 
Health Act and of the way London was becoming 
inore and more crowded ; and this was extending 
to the better-class districts, especially about 
Oxford Street and the West End of London : 
every inch of land was being monopolised, the 
backyards were being covered with shops, flats 
were being put over the shops, and architects and 
builders were doing their best to get as much 
rental-producing property as possible. He wouid 
venture to say there was scarcely a_ building 
that had been pulled down and rebuilt in London 
for architectural purposes alone; old buildings 
with large and well-lighted rooms were pulled 
down in order to convert them into immense 


blocks of chambers to produce more rent. And 
the same thing was going on in the suburbs of the 
city as well. London, in fact, was being appro- 
priated by the builders, and being so built upon that 
it had ceased to be a pleasant wine of residence. 
The London Council had striven for a higher 

dard in their Bill, and they hoped and trusted 
architects would sympathise with their views, 
and aid them as far as they could, and not look 
upon them as opponents. The Building Act 
Committee wished the architects and surveyors to 
be their allies ; but if it came to the question they 
were certainly prepared to appeal to the people of 
London as against any ena and to stand upon 
the broad ground that it was for the benefit of 
the whole people. The Building Act Committee 
would readily and willingly adopt any technical 
criticisms. Mr. Statham’s criticisms with ré gard 
to cornices he thought very forcible, and he was 
sure the London Council would be the last to put 
any hindrance in hp way of the development of 
architecture as an art; but they were anxious 
that London bt ‘ildi ings should habitable, and 
many buildings whie h had been erected under the 
Building Acts were not habitable according to 
moder 1 sanitary notio} 3. 

PROFESSOR BANISTEI § FLETCHER [2] 
thought it fair to remind the last speaker, when 
comparing the present state of Li don with what 
it was twenty or thirty years ago, that London 
to-day had advanced enormously in the width of 
its streets and thoroughfares. Mr. Roberts had 
spok n of the crowding of houses; but St. Giles’s 
had almost disappeared through the action of the 
recent Metropolitan Board of Works, and it was 
only fair to that body to mention many other 
such improvements—for example, the ‘hames 
Embankment, Cannon Street, and Queen Victoria 
Street. Let them take Grosvenor Place again, 
and see the enormous improvement brought about 
by private individuals. If London was as un- 
healthy as it was said to be, it must have been 
far more unhealthy a few years ago. Unques- 
tionably the builder was entitled to make the most 
of the land. They ought to recognise that the 
builder, when he took a plot of land, was justified 
in putting upon it as much as he fairly could. Let 
them be honest. [Every trader in London pursued 
his trade for profit, and why were they always to be 
running at the builder because he was legitimately 
following his trade? With regard to what 
Mr. Hall had said about the width of streeis, 
and the difticulty the new Act. would impose 
in getting into a ficld at the back, he thought 
his logic Was hardly correct. Surely it Was 
a question merely as to whether it would pay. 
Would the destruction of the front property 
enable him to ect such a large area in the 
rear as would justify him in doing that? He (the 
Professor) could see nothing wrong in that. The 
sacrifice was made in order to get to the field 
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and develop for building that which before was 
vacant land. Generally speaking, he agreed 
with Mr. Hall, but in that he thought he was 
beside the mark. He entirely agreed with what 
the last speaker had said about exceptional legis- 
lation for the working-classes. Any legislation 
which dealt with classes, whether as regards 
building or the people themselves, must be mani- 
festly wrong. All that could be done was to limit 
the number of inhabitants, whether in the East 
or in the West. He therefore urged strongly 
against separate legislation for the working-classes. 
As to the question of party-walls through roofs, 
the suggestion made was not really understood 

or he himself misunderstood it. It was only said, 
and, as he thought, rightly, that in the small class 
of buildings the party-wall going through the roof 
was a detriment to the property and increased its 
unsanitariness. With his experience of insurance 
offices he ventured to say that no increase of 
premiums need be looked for. Dr. Longstaff was 
dealing with the smaller class of property from 
Putney to Wandsworth, and through Wandsworth 
to London. There had been a great deal said 
about the value of a wide street—and no doubt, 
as Mr. Statham had said, a 100 or 120 feet road 
lent a certain grandeur to a city—but the late 
Metropolitan Board of Works, he thought it was, 
after much inquiry, decided that 60 feet was the 
best width for traftic, and that it was better to have 
two 60-feet roads than one very wide one—that 
with 60 feet the traftic could be better managed. 
Mr. Tavenor Perry, he thought, was not quite 
right in his view as to the limitation to be gained 
by actions in light and air. Such actions, he 
thought, might sometimes be settled by monetary 
payments, and then the owner might build to 
almost any height. He certainly should not like 
to rest on so frail a reed as the opponent of the 
building owner. With regard to that matter he 
would suggest that a clause might be inserted in 
the Bill that actions for light and air should be 
incorporated in the Building Act. He believed 
that the Institute had made that suggestion to the 
London Council, and also as to the method of 
arbitration with regard to it. To architects there 
was undoubtedly a great delay, and it was very 
hard to have one’s building stopped all through 
the best months of the summer pending an action 
which could not be tried probably till the following 
January. With regard to lifts he thought that 
those situated by the open staircase might be 
exempted from the clause, which required all lifts 
to be enclosed. Lifts by the staircase were very 
valuable accessories, but they could not be so 
placed if they had to be enclosed. Indeed, he 
could see little advantage in enclosing lifts; they 
were but funnels through which the fire in the 
enclosure rushed up to the outlet on the next floor. 
As to the line of angle, the objection to the angle 
proposed, or to any angle, was that it must of 
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necessity make a building worse internally—it 
was impossible to get square rooms. Any angle 
should cease when it touched the back wall. He 
was totally opposed to the clause because he 
believed no angle would be found satisfactory, and 
the one proposed would make back rooms most 
objectionable from a sanitary point of view. 
Then he would ask the London Council—and 
they had been doing very good work in the matter 
of drainage and the examination of ventilation— 
to test the air in some of the narrow courts at the 
East End, and to test the air in the West End and 
in other places, to see whether the air was as bad 
as was said—whether the cutting off at the angle 
proposed would have the slightest advantage in 
the lower portion of the building. With regard 
to the site in Bethnal Green which the Council 
had cleared, he ventured to think that when they 
had spent the large sum of money which the rate- 
payers had to provide, and erected their new build- 
ings, they would find that there was less sunlight 
to those buildings, and that they were less plea- 
surable residences, than the old buildings. The 
Council were desirous of improving London, and 
he would suggest they should begin by doing away 
with many of the courts and alleys and throwing 
the land acquired into the rest of the property. It 
was a new suggestion, and therefore would pro- 
bably fall on barren soil ; but he ventured to press 
it on the London Council in the hope that they 
might see their way to add a clause with that ob- 
ject in view. London would be greatly benefited, 
ratepayers saved the expense of lighting and 
paving, the streets denuded of a portion of the 
population, and consequently purer air secured to 
the remainder. In conclusion, he would eall atten- 
tion to a most objectionable phrase in the Bill: 
“The Council may permit.” The whole Bill 
bristled with permissions to avoid every clause in 
it. There was no Act of Parliament in existence 
which so utterly depended upon the sweet will and 
pleasure of the London County Council. In 
saying that, he desired to guard them against all 
those temptations which must arise if the Bill be- 
came an Act of Parliament. He could conceive 
of no more miserable position for a public body 
to be in than to have the power to relax nearly 
every section in their Act. It showed want of 
thought in a Bill if it was not so framed that it 
should fairly meet every case. The Metropolitan 
Building Act 1855, which had existed to the present 
day, had answered all its purposes; and there was 
no reason why the Bill before them should not 
be so framed as to require no permission on any 
account. Let the Council itself be governed by 
the Act, and not have so much power to grant 
exemptions. 

Mr. ROBERT WILLIAMS [A.] said that the 
“ sweet will and pleasure ’’ of the London Council 
was the sweet will and pleasure of the people of 
London, seeing that the County Council were elected 
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directly by that people. Mr. Statham had said that 
by the Bill a cornice could not project more than 
2 feet or 2 feet 6 inches, and had spoken of a cornice 
of 8 feet. The upper cornices of St. Paul's were 
8 feet high, and projected between 4 and 5 feet. 
If Mr. Statham wished to have a cornice project- 
ing 9 feet on one side of a narrow street and a 
cornice of the same width on the opposite side, 
they would nearly meet in the middle. If there 
was a large monumental building, and the cornice 
projected 9 feet, there should be plenty of room 
to set the building back that they might enjoy the 
desion. Professor Banister Fletcher had referred 
to St. Giles’s as a fairly salubrious spot. For the 
last ten years, however, the sub-district of South 
St. Giles’s had had a death-rate of 35 per 1,000— 
nearly double what it ought to be. He had been 
able to anticipate Professor Banister Fletcher on 
another point, by taking specimens of the air in 
certain courts and streets, and he found that the 
air in a crowded thoroughfare contained 0°2 car- 
bonic acid more than the normal air of London ; 
it was 0°6 per 1,000 by volume, which was a point 
considered by all doctors and sanitarians at which 
the air was thoroughly vitiated. That was the 
outer air. Inside he found the air to contain 0°9 
of carbonic acid per 1,000 by volume. That was 
a good deal more than the chemist of the London 
Council found the air in the sewers to contain. 
So that some of those crowded dwellings were 
less salubrious than the London sewers. Mr. 
Hall had said that the Grosvenor Hotel would be 
destroyed by the Bill because it had no backyard 
or court. What an unsanitary place it must be! 
It was monstrous that an architect should design 
such a place without even a backyard or a court! 
The Bill was acknowledged by its authors to be 
defective, and they required the assistance of 
architects and surveyors to improve it; but the 
principle of the Bill was good. What was a 
building law? Should a building law primarily 
protect the interests of the landowners and pro- 
fessional men, or should the first consideration be 
for the dwellers in and users of the buildings ? 
Unquestionably for the latter. Mz. Cates had said 
that the Institute should sympathise with the at- 
tempt to remedy the defects of the Building Acts. 
What were those defects ? One great defect was 
over-building ; the other, the blocking out of light 
and air. Take, for example, a block of old houses, 
with gardens and backyards of fairly good size. The 
speculating builder got hold of it, and under the 
present Acts he might nearly fill the ground with 
buildings. He would contrive to make a little pas- 
sage about 2 feet 6 inches wide, but of the length 
required to make the 100 feet open area, and would 
fill his site with three times the number of people 
that were on it before. They must not forget 
that, though they might build beautifully, though 
they might build of marble, if they put more 
than a certain number of people on the ground 


they were at war with nature, and the good 
of their building would be gone. As far back 
as 1854, Dr. Southwood Smith, speaking of the 
malady of typhus fever, said that ‘its true 
* source was not want, but filth—not insufficiency 
“of food, but impurity of air, particularly such 
‘‘ impurity as is produced by overcrowding.”’ They 
were perpetuating that state of things. Some one 
had said that the builder had a right to put as 
much as he could upon the land. But the builder 
had no right to block other people out of the land 
altogether. [An extract from the 1892 report of 
the medical officer for Southwark showing the evils 
attendant on overcrowding was then read by the 
speaker.| He would like to say a word on the 
setting-back question. The law, he thought, was 
very nearly the same at present as set forth in the 
Bill. He had a building to design in a little lane in 
South London. He sent the plan showing what he 
intended doing to the London Council, and they 
referred him to clause 84 of the London Council 
General Powers Act 1890, which required that the 
building must be set back 10 or 20 feet, for a foot 
or carriage way as the case may be. He was quite 
willing to set back as required, or to give up his 
commission. With regard to basements, Mr. Slater 
had said that the air space formed by giving 10 feet 
would be a filthy place full of foul air. Basements 
were sometimes very deep, and in some cases the 
building owner had gone to the whole depth, com- 
pletely blocking out the air. It was impossible, 
upon hygienic grounds, to object to the proposals in 
the Bill. It was well known that the physique of 
London people was deteriorating, and were it not 
for the constant influx of people from the country, 
the population of the metropolis would die out alto- 
gether. One of the ways to test the salubrity of a 
place was by its death-rate. For a sub-district in 
Southwark it was 32 per 1,000. The death-rate, 
when the present Act was passed, in the Potteries, 
Kensington—an aristocratic part—was 40 per 
1,000. In some of the block dwellings in London 
the death-rate averaged 41 per 1,000. What was 
the remedy for all this? No doubt the widening 
of streets and sloping the houses back at an angle 
of 45 degrees would be the thing to be done, 
despite the ery of compensation and confiscation. 

Proressor KERR [Ff] said the discussion 
seemed to have turned almost entirely on the 
sanitary question in Parts I. and IV. of the Bill. 
Upon that he was in full accord with what was 
said by Mr. Roberts and others as regarded the 
improvement of London if only it could be effected. 
The difficulty must necessarily be very great, par- 
ticularly in the old parts of the town. As regarded 
new parts, he felt no mercy for the landowners ; 
they were creating ground rents out of nothing, 
and they could well afford to give up a portion of 
their land for the public benefit. But as a district 
surveyor of experience he would make a few 
remarks upon what he regarded as the practical 








oversights of the Bill. In the first place, the 
Building Act Committee had overloaded themselves 
most tremendously with work ; it was impossible 
for them to do all that they had set out in the Bill 
as their duty. He would just read a few of the 
tasks they were personally to undertake. They 
were everywhere to control all new streets and 


alterations; all frontage lines; all questions of 
setting back and surrenders of land, all exemptions, 
and all compensations. They were to decide on 


the measurement of irregular sites, and the ven- 
tilation of yards and courts. The y we to deal with 
rebuilding after fire; with houses back to back ; 
and even to decide sometimes which is the front of 
a house and which the back. They were to control 
all buildings over 75 feet high, and those that were 
higher than the width of the street. They were 
to deal with all extra recesses and openings; with 
fire-escape, engine chimneys, and external flue- 
pipes; and also with projections, special shop fronts, 


bays, oriels, and ‘architect iral decorations.’’ 
They were to relax the rule of 216,000 feet; to 
adjust disputes about public buildings and conver- 
sions into such; to control iron buildines, and 
wooden, and all special construction. They were 
to deal with all dangerous struciures, all neglected 
structures, all noxious businesses, all buildings on 
low lands ; timber yards, sky signs, and projecting 
lamps and boards. ‘The y were to make and enforce 
by-laws for streets, yards, frontages, setting back, 
exemptions, foundations, sites, walls, bressummers, 
plastering, excavations, fire-escape, lamps, and 
signs. They were to deal with twenty-seven speci- 
fied ** offences,’ and impose penalties up to £50 and 


L5 per day. Throughout all this they had to deal 
with conditions of their own making ; with appeals 
innumerable ; and with recovery of money claims ; 
and there was the enforcement of all this against 
the active and passive resistance of the public all 
over London. It was impossible for them to do it. 
They must, moreover, go to the courts of law, and 
the courts would resist their demands instinctively. 
Those who knew anything about building contests 
in courts of law knew that the judges would not 
support such authority if they could possibly help 
it. Then, on the lowest computation, the settlement 
of the mere meaning of the new law would take 
fifteen or twenty years to accomplish. The amount 
of contentious matter and the amount of dragoon- 
ing that had inadvertently been incorporated with 
the provisions of the Bill were greater than any- 
thing he had ever experienced before in a similar 
production. He had made a great many notes on 
the Bill, and he would just refer to a few as they 
occurred page by page. On page 3 he had made a 
note with regard to the delay in obtaining any de- 
cision from the London Council upon a question of 
building; one had to wait six weeks to get an 
answer to an application; it took a month under 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, and they had 
nowincreased it 50 percent. Dr. Longstaff had been 
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cood enough to explain to him that the fault did 
not lie at Spring Gardens but at the Vestry Halls; 
that they made a rule of submitting everything 
to the Vestries, and that it was the \ estries that 
took the time to give their answers. That was 
nothing to the building public. They want a 
prompt answer, and the London Council must find a 
way to deliver it. On page 6, as regarded the ques- 
tion of compensation which had been so much dis- 
cussed, it must be borne in mind that when on new 
ground a frontage line was set back the loss of land 
was the loss of back land only, because the whole 
structure was shifted back, and the compensation 
therefore must go upon the value of back land ; and 
per contra there must be set off the advantage of the 
wider street to the property; so that he was very 
much mistaken if in most cases the one would not 
cover the other. On page 9 it was a pity that 
some rule could not be given for the measurement 
of half-pulled-down houses, which was always a 
very difficult thing to deal with. He would re- 
spectfully venture the suggestion, that perhaps it 
might be fair to provide that an imaginary flat roof 
should be taken into account, room by room, at the 
top of the lowest safely-left wall, and an imaginary 
wall at the limits of any safely-left roof. Something 
of that sort might certainly facilitate matters with 
regard to the measurement of the cubical contents. 
On page 11 he would suggest that the judicial pro- 
ceedings of the L.C.C. Building Act Committee, 
which sat in private and was not unfrequently 
called a Star Chamber, should be authorised specitfi- 
cally bylaw. Constant complaints were made by the 
public and builders in his district with respect to the 
Building Act Committee. ‘lor goodness’ sake,” 
they said, “do not send us to the Building Act 
‘Committee. Tell us what you want—anything 
that you order we will do—but do not send us 
‘to Spring Gardens.’’ Would it not be well to 
delegate a great deal of the work done by the 
Committee to the district surveyors? The district 
surveyors were qualified, experienced, and upright 
men, and they might relieve the County Council 
of a very large proportion of the work which they 
themselves would never be able todo. On page 15, 
the angle of 45 degrees behind the house, and 
sometimes in front of the house, which had been 
discussed so warmly, was described in most un- 
scientific phraseology. What they meant, he 
assumed, was that an absolutely horizontal plane 
should be imagined on the ground level, or what- 
ever level it might happen to be, and that at 
a certain distance at the back or front an inclined 
plane should be set up at an angle of 45 degrees. 
But they did not express it so at all. A schoolboy 
looking at those two or three pages would see that 
the ‘“‘ line ”’ mentioned, and the “ diagonal line ”’ set 
back from it, had no value whatever in accomplish- 
ing what the County Council meant. The draughts- 
man who drew the Bill simply did not observe 
the difference between a line and a plane. On 
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page 21 it seemed to him, as a district surveyor, 
that to have a 9-inch wall 30 feet long and 25 feet 
high, and half cut out into recesses and openings, 
was not good building ; not only was it not good 
building, but it was building altogether so weak 
and bad that he did not think any exposed 9-inch 
walls ought to be allowed at all, except sometimes 
at the top storey and above the roof. Structural 
ironwork, he maintained, ought to be brought 
under special supervision. At the present moment 
there were being put up, after the American 
manner to a certain extent, skeletons of iron, 
filled in with walls of brickwork, and no one had 
any control over those skeletons of iron in any shape 
or form; they were not buildings of special con- 
struction which could be sent to Spring Gardens. 
If the district surveyor interfered he was told to 
mind his own business, he had nothing to do with 
them, they were not mentioned in the Act at all. 
Some time or other they should have one of these 
skeletons tumbling into the street. On page 25 
there was no attempt to correct the absurd con- 
fusion in the various meanings of the word 
“chimneys” in the Act of 1855; it meant chim- 
ney openings, chimney breasts, chimney flues, 
chimney stacks, chimney shafts and chimney pots. 
On page 29 the term “low pressure” applied to 
heating pipes ought to be defined. The Metro- 
politan Board of Works had been privately ap- 
proached by some hot-water engineers, who did 
not choose to be interfered with by the district sur- 
veyors, and they introduced a clause into the 1878 
Act, that low-pressure pipes should be exempted ; 
and he for one had never been able to discover 
what a low-pressure pipe was. That might surely 
be remedied. On page 48, as to expenses in 
respect of party structures, could anything be done 
to throw the expense of rebuilding party-walls 
upon the owners of the property instead of the 
unfortunate tenants ? The “ surrendering clause,”’ 
which they all knew the meaning of in a lease, 
compelled tenants, often poor people, to rebuild, 
if they were defective, the very walls that they 
paid rent for, but which, he contended, ought to be 
kept fit for use by the rent-receiver. Again, the 
change of tribunal from three surveyors, in party- 
wall cases, into a tribunal of two surveyors and an 
umpire, would, he hoped, be abandoned ; because 
he knew of no form of arbitration which was 
so well worked as that of three equal surveyors ; 
any two of them can deliver an award. On page 52 
he had also to say that some provision should be 
introduced to exempt the tenant from rebuilding 
dangerous structures. Nothing could be more 
monstrously unjust than that a structure should 
be condemned and taken down by a public officer, 
and that the freeholder should then be able to 
compel the tenant to rebuild it. On page 65 he 
had made a note that the present practice of 
appointing district surveyors, subject to certain 
conditions which were not in the Act, ought to be 


frankly submitted to Parliament in this Bill. Some 
district surveyors had been appointed upon condi- 
tions which he did not believe the courts would 
consider to hold water ; and Parliament should be 
asked to say whether those conditions were right. 
Clause 135, which required the district surveyor 
to give notice to the Council of “any actual or 
probable contravention of the Act with which it 
was not within his competency to deal,’ was a 
very extraordinary clause, and placed the district 
surveyor in the position of acommon informer. As 
a district surveyor himself he would here appeal to 
the Institute as a protecting power. With regard 
next to the tribunal of appeal, with which the Insti- 
tute was directly connected, he had to suggest 
that with five highly-paid members it would be 
an exceedingly costly tribunal—so costly, in fact, 
as to be generally prohibitive. Then as to the 
definition of the term “new building,’ was it 
advisable or safe in law to depart from 
the obvious ordinary meaning of words? 
On page 96 he should suggest that a definition 
ought certainly to be agreed upon for a building 
“used for trade or manufacture.”” Nobody knew 
what that meant, and it ran through the Bill just 
as before. On page 107 the way of measuring 
the thickness of walls for warehouse buildings was 
fantastic and awkward. Given the thickness at the 
top and at the bottom; two sloping lines were 
drawn, and the wall had to be kept somehow beyond 
those lines. Nothing could be more indicative of 
intellectual and practical friction. Why not devise 
some means of taking it storey by storey, or height 
by height? On page 109, with regard to fire- 
proofing, if buildings could be made fire-proof 
at an extra cost, as he had been told, of 5 per 
cent., now was the time to improve upon the 
buildings of London in that respect. Lastly, the 
subject of district surveyors was a delicate one, 
upon which it was undesirable that he should 
say much; he could not, however, but regard 
the new fees as a twopenny-halfpenny system 
which was unknown in the professions with 
which they were connected. They were paid 
at present by attendances, not by sixpences and 
half-crowns by measurement. How the London 
Council could say that they desired to raise the 
status of district surveyors by paying them in that 
way he could not understand. District surveyors, 
moreover, were to be charged with an immense 
deal of extra work for which no remuneration at 
all was to be received. Surely the district sur- 
veyors were public officers under a contract ; and 
that contract ought to be honourably fulfilled. He 
submitted these matters to the judgment of the 
Institute as the examining body and the certify- 
ing body, and claimed its protection as a matter of 
professional morals.* 

* The following new and responsible duties are to be 
imposed upon the district surveyors without remunera 
tion: To compel open spaces in front of certain buildings ; 
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Mr. H. H. COLLINS [F.] said that he had 
already had an opportunity of expressing his 
views to a kindred institution, and those who 
desired could easily ascertain them; but he rose 
more particularly for two reasons. Tirst, he did 
not think that they had expressed sufficient grati- 
tude to Mr. Cates for the trouble he had taken in 
enlightening the Institute upon the special clauses 
of the Bill; and secondly, he could not help 
seeing that there was a great deal of justice in the 
observations of Mr. Wallace Bruce, in which he 
pointed out the anomalies between the Housing 
of the Working Classes Act and the Act of 1855. 
He could not quite go with Mr. Hall, but he 
agreed with Mr. Roberts that there should be no 
distinction of class; it must be quite as right for 
a dweller in Bethnal Green to have sanitary con- 
ditions laid down for him as for one who lived in 
Mayfair. Something of the following kind, he 
thought, would meet the case. He would suggest 
that “ no site, whether new or old, should be used 
‘‘ for the purpose of erecting a dwelling-house or 
“ dwelling-houses, or for any purpose of human 
“ habitation, where the same is situated in any 
“ street, lane, court, or alley of less width than ”’ 
(here they might insert any width they chose to 
fillin) ‘“‘of a less width measured at the ground 
“ level and a line of frontage to be determined by 
“the superintending architect, without the per- 
“ mission of the London County Council first had 
‘¢ and obtained ; provided, nevertheless, that such 
“ site may be used for stabling, warehouses, or 
‘‘ any other building purposes which the owner or 
“ owners may desire.”’ In that case he thought 
there would be no question of confiscation. He 
thought it was not fair to say that a builder or an 
architect had the right to pollute by putting 
upon it a building calculated to create unsanitary 
surroundings ; therefore, they should have some 
provision to prevent that. When Mr. Hall men- 
tioned those narrow sites in the City he must have 
been aware that they would be too expensive to 
apply to the purposes of artisans, or even domestic 
dwellings. He (Mr. Collins) alluded to streets in 
such neighbourhoods as Bethnal Green and St. 
Luke’s, where such sites were possible, and where 
it would be wrong to allow domestic dwellings to 
be erected. At the same time, they had no right 
to confiscate the property of the owner. If he 
chose to widen a street and build domestic dwel- 
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lings upon it well and good ; but if he required to 
use it for other purposes he thought a clause of 
that kind would meet the case. At all events, he 
humbly and sincerely presented it to the notice of 
the London Council, and hoped that it might be a 
means of meeting the difficulty which Mr. Wallace 
Bruce so well, so sensibly, and so acutely brought 
before them. 

Mr. WILLIAM WOODWARD [4.]} did not 
hope to be able to say all he had to say on the 
subject in the ten minutes allotted. He desired 
to ask the circumstances under which the dele- 
gates went to the London Council prior to the 
present discussion, when it had been determined 
at a Meeting of the Institute that the discussion 
should take place first. They knew nothing of 
what had taken place between the delegates and the 
London Council, and they were quite in the dark 
as to the amendments which the Building Act 
Committee may have decided to make. Bearing in 
mind the report which the Practice Standing Com- 
mittee made upon th¢sproposed additions to the 
Bill in December last, it was considered proper that 
the Institute should have an opportunity of in- 
structing the delegates as to the points to be 
brought before the London Council, and it appeared 
to him a subject of regret that the determination of 
the Meeting referred to had not been carried out. 

THE PRESIDENT said he was quite ignorant 
of any undertaking that the delegates should 
not visit the London Council until the discussion 
had taken place. The delegates went at the 
invitation of the L.C.C. Building Act Committee, 
and their visit had been productive of the 
greatest good, as he understood, and as Dr. Long- 
staff himself informed them at the last meeting. 
He could not conceive why Mr. Woodward should 
take exception to the visit of the delegates in any 
sense. ‘The Council of the Institute had the 
clearest right to regulate their own proceedings, 
and it was in the best interests of the Institute 
that they had done so in the present instance. 

Mr. JOHN MARSLAND (Vice-Chairman of 
the Building Act Committee, L.C.C.) thanked the 
various speakers for the remarks they had made, 
but he should like it to be known that up to the 
present time the Committee had not come to any 
determination as to the debateable points between 
themselves and the delegates from the various 
bodies. They hoped in the course of the next 
week or two to come to a decision in the matter, 
and they would then have great pleasure in circu- 
lating among the members of the Institute and 
other associations with whom they had been in 
communication the result of their deliberations. 
They hoped extremely that the Bill would be for 
the benefit of London generally. The London 
Council did not wish to be pragmatical, and to say 
that their ideas were to be the only ones to be 
realised. Their object was to obtain a good system 
of building for London generally, both with regard 
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to sanitary arrangements and fire-resisting pro- 
perties, and also for the proper arrangement of 
streets and roads; and the Council were only too 
pleased to have the assistance of such bodies as 
the Institute. 

Mr. EDMUND WOODTHORPE, M.A. [F.), 
who seconded the vote of thanks to Mr. Cates, be- 
lieved that every one recognised that the angle of 
45 degrees would be an excellent angle in every 
case if it were possible, but there was so much 
opposition to it, particularly in the City and other 
business centres, that if it was pressed it would 
probably be defeated; and the London Council 
would lose the opportunity of doing an immense 
amount of good. In the City and other parts 
if the 45 degrees angle were insisted upon it would 
fail for three reasons: if it were acted on when 
buildings were burnt down and had to be set 
back, if they were not allowed to be built above a 
height equal to the width of the street, and had to 
be built within an angle of 45 degrees, unless they 
were built at exactly the same height and in 
exactly the same manner as previously they could 
not be built again. 1. If they were burnt down 
they would be constructed in exactly the same 
manner as previously, without any improvements 
to meet their increased requirements. 2. Old 
buildings would be patched up, and never pulled 
down and rebuilt; hence, building would be 
stopped. 3. It would encourage basements and 
storeys below ground. There was nothing what- 
ever in the Bill to prevent a man haying two or 
more storeys below ground, and using them, as 
so many basements in the City were used at the 
present time, as cafés and restaurants. That class 
of building was most objectionable and very de- 
trimental to health. As to protection of life from 
fire, buildings were springing up which had not 
been considered in the bill—he referred to those 
used for purposes of trade in the lower storeys and 
for dwelling rooms for the employés in the upper. 
There were many buildings of that description 
about Wood Street, Fore Street, and other busi- 
ness parts, in which there was only one staircase 
to the upper part, used both for the dwelling 
rooms as well as for the warehouse parts. In 
the Bill brought forward by the Practice Com- 
mittee a few years ago there was a clause pro- 
viding that where the lower part of a building 
was used for purposes of trade, and the upper part 
as dwelling rooms for the employés, the upper 
portion should be separated entirely by a fire-proof 
floor, and should have a separate fire-proof stair- 
case and separate entrance, and should be cut off 
entirely from the other part of the building. An- 
other class of buildings that had not been consi- 
dered was the separate sets of offices which were 
springing up all over the central district of London. 
The people who erected them did not know how 
they would be occupied; and consequently they 
could not divide them by party walls. As the build- 


ing might be let as one big office building, they 
would not always put in fire-proof floors, and when 
it was completed and subsequently divided into 
separate sets of offices, there was no power to com- 
pel them to conform to the Act. Such buildings, 
he suggested, might be legislated for by a clause 
to the following effect : that buildings over a cer- 
tain size, say 3,600 square feet in area, intended 
for use as separate sets of offices should have fire- 
proof floors throughout and fire-proof staircases, 
and should be limited to, say, 216,000 cubic feet 
by party walls, and any openings in same fitted 
with double iron doors, each block to have a 
separate staircase. That would be no great hard- 
ship, and would form very efticient protection in 
case of fire. , 

Mr. W. D. CAROK, M.A. [fF], had already 
expressed his views on the subject of party-wall 
parapets in the JourNAL [page 316}. He regretted 
greatly that Mr. Hall had approached the insurance 
companies in the manner he had, and accepted 
their ex parte statement on the subject; for, of 
course, Whatever imaginary preventive of fire there 
might be, they would naturally desire to make the 
most of it. Mr. Hall ought to have asked the 
insurance companies whether there was any in- 
stance of a fire spreading in towns where the 
party-wall parapet was not carried through the roof, 
and attributable directly to that cause, and whether 
they charged increased premiums in those towns. 
It was a great point in building legislation to judge 
by the results of experience, and study similar 
legislation of other towns—and some of them had 
exceedingly good Building Acts, framed to work 
out the best possible result that all were striving 
to secure. In Leeds, Bradford, Huddersfield, 
Sheffield, Liverpool, Manchester, Belfast, and 
other towns, party-wall parapets had been dis- 
pensed vith in dwelling houses, and the working 
cf the system, which had undoubted advantages, 
should be carefully studied when a new Act was 
being framed for the metropolis. Dr. Longstaff 
had twitted the Art Committee with having made 
no suggestion to the London Council on the ques- 
tion of art. He wished to inform Dr. Lonestatf 
and the Meeting that the Art Committee had taken 
great interest in the Bill in its bearing on archi- 
tectural matters. He had brought this question 
before the Art Committee, where it was duly con- 
sidered and thought well of, and passed on to the 
Practice Committee. The Practice Committee 
replied practically with a non possumus; they 
referred him to a no doubt admirable Bill which 
they themselves had drafted, and virtually said 
that any suggestion in conformity with their 
own they would be ready to entertain, but 
that any suggestions coming from outside they 
could not consider. Now Mr. Hall had delivered 
his verdict on the matter of party-wall parapets, 
in which he (Mr. Carée) had taken, perhaps, a 
foolish interest. What line would Mr. Cates take ? 

3.1 
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He had learnt what the views of the third dele- 
gate were. He feared there was little prospect of 
following up the excellent lead given them by Dr. 
Longstaff, if they had to depend upon the three 
delegates who seemed to have prejudged the ques- 
tion. He hoped, however, those gentlemen would 
be good enough to reconsider their prejudices, and, 
if only for the sake of those classes who were 
compelled to live in poorer houses, the London 
Council might possibly be induced to aecept the 
principle that was adopted in Hull, where the 
party-wall parapet was not required in buildings 
under a certain height. For his own part he 
hoped the new Bill would go further than this, 
as in the other towns mentioned. He had already 
made some suggestions as to how to deal with all 
classes and characters of buildings, but the hour 
was too late to discuss them in detail. 

Mr. BERNARD DICKSEE [4.] said that the 
by-laws under the Acts proposed to be repealed 
would be annulled at the same time; therefore 
they would be left without By-laws until new ones 
were made under the new Act, which would be at 
least three months; no doubt the speculator- 
builder would make good use of his opportunities 
during that time. Then there was no mention of 
penalties in the Act at all, exce pt asa subject for 
by-laws, and they would be left without help in 


that direction for three months. ‘They were all 


agreed that any restriction tending to lessen 
window space would be a disadvantage; and yet 
that would be the tendency of Clause 40, which 


only allowed such openings to be half the length 
of the wall, whereas, under the existing Act, they 
were allowed openings of half the area. In the 
case, for instance, of some of the dwellings with 
15 feet frontage, of which there were many in his 
district, if they had a door 3 feet wide they could 
only have a window 38 feet wide in the front wall, 
although the room might be 11 feet wide. And it 
would be even worse at the back. Then he would 
call attention to the anomaly that though two 
sinall adjacent cottages hav 


to be divided by a 
party wall, yet large blocks of flats, so long as they 
do not exceed in area 3,600 square feet, may be 
carried up as high as they pleased, without fire- 
proof floors being compulsory. It was desirable 
that flats of more than two storeys above ground, 
no matter what area they covered, should be 
divided by fire-proof floors and walls. Another 
anomaly was that, though they were restricted as 
to the materials with which the outsides of build 
ines were constructed so as to be fire-resisting, not 
iw word was said as to the insides either in the old 
Act or in the present Bill. He could mention two 


or three streets in a fashionable district where the 
houses, which were let at £125 a year, had cer- 
tainly four brick walls outside, but the whole of the 
insides were constru 
tloors. 
burn up like matchboxes. 
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why half-brick partitions for the lowest storey at 
least should not be insisted on ; and now that metal 
lathing was almost, if not quite, as cheap as wooden 


lathing- the ceiling at least should be lathed with 
metal it was desirable that some provision of the 


kind should be inserted in the Bill. He had him- 
self drafted a clause to that effect, and would send 
it on to Mr. Hall. 

THe PRESIDENT said they all concurred in 
thinking that the London Council were actuated 
by the best possible motives in bringing forward 
the Bill; but it did not follow that the best possible 
motives conduced to the best possible results, and 
he had no doubt that the very exhaustive debate 
now concluded would have the effect of throwing 
considerable light upon a very complicated subject. 


NOTES, QUERIES, AND REPLIES, 
The London Streets and Buildings Bill. 
From §. Furyt CiarKson (£.)— 

It may be well to briefly call attention to soni 
changes in Building Regulations, suggested by 
the Institute, not inserted in the original Draft of 
the Bill. Suggestions were made for advances 
beyond existing legislation to ensure escape 
from fire and security against fire. (1) ‘The 
separation of shops on lower storeys from living 
and sleeping rooms on upper storeys, and the 
provision of fire-resisting staircases and exits, 
well separated from the rest of the building, have 
been alluded to by Mr. Cates and Mr. Woodthorpe. 
The Institute Draft dealt with the case of care- 
takers and their families, or others, living at the 
tops of large buildings of the warehouse class. 
The greatest risk of the kind occurs where rows of 
dwellings are converted into shops, and the dwell- 
ing-rooms are only connected on an upper storey, 
the only stair down being a combustible one at the 
end of the row. In such buildings a considerable 
number of people sleep high up. (2) Another 
suggestion by the Institute was that for ordinary 
dwellings and other buildings of moderate height 
there should be easy access to the outsides of the 
roofs. This has been modified in the Draft Bill of 
the London County Council, so that only build- 
ings having parapets are to have such means of 
escape. Might not a railing be sufficient? (5) 
With reference to modes of exit from large and 
tall buildings, the Institute went further, and more 
into detail, than clause 49 of the Draft Bill, by 
suggesting exact limits of horizontal distance from 
exits. (4) In clause 36 of the Draft Bill two 
storeys will be allowed in the roof, in addition to 
seventy-five feet of height, but the height of the 
storeys in the roofs is not limited. The Institute 
proposed twenty feet as a limit (Sec. LVII.), and 
proposed also (Sec. XLIII.) to limit the number of 
storeys in the roofs of buildings of less height than 
seventy-five feet. Without such a limitation it 
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would apparently be possible to have five storeys 
in the roof of a building seventy-four feet high ; 
of course an extreme supposition. Schedule K of 
the 1844 Act provided that “there must not be 
“more than one floor of rooms in the roof of any 
“building.” The Institute suggestion of two 
storeysin buildings of the domestic class and one 
in warehouses is thus a kind of reversion with 
modifications. 

As to the carrying of party-walls through roofs, 
it is, of course, not really a matter of other 
people’s policy, but it may be mentioned that 
Sec. 7, Sch. IV., of the 1892 Act for Towns 
and Populous Places in Scotland stipulates that 
* party-walls shall be carried through and above 
“the roof to form a parapet.”’ Part of the north 
country is thus to have this protection, and more 
I;nglish localities, when packing becomes severe, 
will probably have it also. As much space is 
not available, I will merely name that subject, 
and make a list of a few others bearing upon 
security against fire:—(1) Flues and backs of 
fireplace openings in party-walls ; “ the continuous 
“backbone of brickwork, the thickness of which 
‘neither owner shall diminish,” as proposed by 
the Institute. As the principle is in Fitz lwyne’s 
“Assize of Buildings’’ of 1189 and in the 1774 
Act, this would be another instance of rever- 
sion to old law. (2) “ Danger’’ in the Dangerous 
Structure clauses might include imminent danger 
from fire. (8) The proper relation of the tops of 
chimney-stacks to all roof surfaces near them was 
dealt with by the Institute under Sec. XLV. (9). 
(4) The blocking up of openings made in external 
walls close to a neighbour at the expense of the 
man who made them, «c., &e. 

All the foregoing deal only with Fire; other 
subjects treated by the Institute would furnish 
simular lists. 


From ArtHuR CawsTon [4.] 

The first question appears to be this— What 
provisions are desirable, so that the numerous 
present-day styles of architecture, with their 
cables, broken and irregular sky-lines, breaks for- 
ward and backward, columniated and rusticated 
windows, balconies, and other projections, may 
flourish all over London—in such restricted areas 
as Chancery Lane and Lombard Street, as well 
as in spacious Collingham Gardens and Mount 
Street 2? Although freedom such as this is sure 
to be demanded by the majority of architects 
at the present time, such freedom will gradually 
become of less and less value to us as the area of 
floor-space becomes restricted by the widening 
of roadways, the curtailment of the maximum 
height of buildings, and by the enforcement of 
more air-space around them. For does it not 
stand to reason that when the fourth floor com- 
mands as much rent for offices or flats as the first 
or second floor our clients will insist upon these 
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floors being designed with windows as cheerful 
and as large as those on the lower floors, which is 
impossible if we want to introduce Belgian or 
Old English gables? This has already been proved 
in Paris, in Queen Victoria Street, and other City 
streets, and also at Earl’s Court. Here blocks of 
flats run up as high as the new Building Acts will 
allow them, each floor being lighted by windows 
the same height and width as those below. Admit- 
ting that at present it is advisable to allow all 
the freedom possible, what provisions shall we 
suggest to meet the case ? 

Height of Ground-floor Storey.—As the height 
of buildings is now limited, speculators may soon 
wish to increase the number of storeys by curtail- 
ing their height. The ground-floor storey may 
then become as insignificantly low as the laws of 
health will admit. Probably, therefore, it would 
be well to provide that the height of the ground- 
floor storey should not be less than ten feet. 

Level of Ground-floor Storey.—Remembering 
the uselessness and danger of a step to a retail 
shop —especially to ladies—and the constant acci- 
dents that result from a step in such a position ; 
remembering, too, the repugnance with which 
clever tradesmen regard any impediment whatever 
in such a position, and the invitedness imparted 
to a broad entrance when level with the pavement, 
the ground-floor of all buildings which border on 
the public highway, and which are open to the 
public, should be, by Act, on the same level as the 
pavement. 

Chimney Stacks.—Should a chimney stack, with 
its inevitable cowl, be invited to a prominent 
position in our best streets? I think not. So let 
no chimney stack be nearer than five feet back 
from the exterior face of the front wall. 

Party Walls.—Was Dr. Longstaff quite correct 
when he stated that the junction between slates 
and a (brick) party wall presents any difficulty to 
the proper mechanic? The expense of a plumber 
is involved, but surely no other drawback (pardon 
me! Mr. Plumber), and assuredly the opinion of 
the present chief of the Fire Brigade must be very 
different from that of the last, if he advises that 
fires are not stopped from spreading by the up- 
standing party walls. If in London we built our 
party walls in rubble stone (as in the North of 
England) the difficulties and expense of the junc- 
tion between party wall and slates would doubtless 
be greater. Besides, the curved party walls in 
Mount Street are sometimes exceedingly effective. 

Projections. It appears just that projections 
should be measured from the authorised line 
of street frontage, and not from the face of a 
building set back behind that frontage. In this 
way any building owner who is willing to give 
relief to the architecture of his street can give 
as much as he pleases by setting back his house 
behind the authorised frontage line. This is the 
law in Paris, so we need not fear that a similar 
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law here would produce too much irregularity. As 
to the amount of projection, the view down the 
street from the windows of the adjoining owner 
must be considered. No projection should there- 
fore be so near the extremities of the frontage 
line as to project beyond a line drawn on plan 
from those points at an angle of 40 degrees, except 
in the case of balconies, cornice, and open porticoes 
(ground-floor only), these latter of necessity being 
placed at the extremity of the frontage. Re- 
membering, too, the differences in the widths of 
the various streets to which these by-laws must 
apply, and that the appearance of projections 
entirely depends upon the width of the street, 
possibly the rules suggested in 1882 [TRANs- 
ACTIONS, 1881-82, p. 153] by Mr. Joseph Boult, of 
Liverpool, would be found satisfactory. These 
were as follow: 


(1) Strings, cornices, pil usters, &c., not less than 12 feet 
above the pavement may project one-thirtieth of the width 
opposite the building in any street. 

(2) Oriel windows, balconies, verandahs, c., 
ject one-twentieth of the same width. 

(3) At any height less than 12 feet above the pavement, 
the projection shall not exceed one-sixtieth of the same 
width. 


may pro- 


The total surface projection must, of course, be 
limited. This should be to the extent of one- 
quarter of the whole frontage. 

Committee of Taste. Be sid 
construction is the far greater question of general 
approval of designs. How are we to prevent the 
creation of another Shaftesbury Avenue ? How can 
we guarantee streets such as Mount Street instead ? 

This is indeed a serious question, demanding a 
revolution in our present of procedure. 
Possibly under present circumstances, the first 
step towards success would be the election of the 
Presidents for the time being of the Royal Academy 
of Arts and of the Institute to the post of Aldermen 
of the London County Council, together with the 
appointment by the London County Council of a 
Committee of Taste, to whom designs of all build- 
ings facing public streets should be approved before 
they were submitted for approval to the London 
County Council. Such a committee might consist 
of, say, twenty-one architects elected, as Aldermen 
are elected, from amongst Royal Academicians, 
and from Fellows of the Institute. 

At first one feels inclined to pity the labours of 
these gentlemen, but it would result in 
building-owners asking a committee of such high 
standing what architects were worthy of their 
employment. This in itself would go far towards 
improving the architecture of our streets, and 
saving money and tempers. As technical schools 
became installed throughout London, and archi- 
tecture was properly taught therein (as in other 
cities), the labours of such a committee would 
become less irksome. Indeed, if advised by such 
talent, and with technical colleges, practical work- 
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shops, and street improvements carried out by 
their own workmen, the London County Council 
would possess the finest opportunity ever offered 
in this country for thoroughly teaching archi- 
tecture and its allied arts and sciences both theo- 
retically and practically. 

In Paris the appointment of a committee of 
experts to advise the municipality on questions of 
taste has not been found an expensive affair, as 
the appointments are sought for on account of the 
status they afford. 


From W. H. Haynes [4.] 

On the question of materials in the Bill, I 
should like to say a word about the employment 
of iron cisterns in poor neighbourhoods. Where 
these are permitted, an officer should be appointed 
to test the water for drinking purposes at stated 
intervals. I think it my duty to put on record my 
experience of iron cisterns, that after electrical dis- 
turbances the water had an acid taste in two in- 
stances, although the cisterns were otherwise clean. 





University College New Buildings [pp. 281-308). 
Krom Proressor T. Rocer Suita [F’] 

I must ask permission to state that I do not 
admit that the plan which accompanies Mr. 
Statham’s communication in the last issue of the 
JOURNAL [p. 359] correctly represents the way in 
which the design for the new building would work 
out, any more than the earlier and somewhat 
different one he first produced did. 

I well remember Mr. J. T. Perry’s powerful 
drawing, and should have been glad had it been 
possible to carry out a design resembling his own 
plan ; but it has always seemed to me that adding 
an attic [p. 860] would destroy, or at least impair, 
the most powerful element of effect which Wil- 
kins’s design possesses—namely, the very bold 
contrast between the height of the lofty portico 
and that of the much lower buildings right and 
left of it. Accommodation obtained in that way 
would, moreover, have been of no use for the pur- 
poses to which the present enlargement is devoted. 

The Pugin Travelling Studentship. 

rom ALEX. GRAHAM, F.§$.A., Vice-President 

The growing preference shown by candidates 
for the Pugin Travelling Studentship, in recent 
years, for examples of medieval architecture in 
foreign countries indicates a gradual departure 
from the intentions of the distinguished founder 
of this prize, which was established for the pro- 
motion of the study of the medieval architecture 
of Great Britain and Ireland. Some competitors 
have even ventured to cross the border into that 
debatable land which owns no master, and where 
the spirit of medievalism, as Pugin understood it, 
has no place and but little recognition. Nothing 
can testify in a greater degree to the wishes of the 
founder than the fact that the successful student 
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—_the Pugin Student—has to sign an undertaking 
to study for a given period in some part of the 
United Kingdom. Foreign studies are then pre- 
cluded altogether. Some few years ago the Council 
thought it desirable to relax the rule which had 
hitherto precluded candidates from sending draw- 
ings and sketches of foreign examples, and resolved 
to accept any work of the Middle Ages, whether 
English or foreign. Such relaxation was made in 
the interests of candidates who had facilities for 
travelling in most countries of Europe which were 
quite unknown in the days of the elder Pugin. 
But it must be admitted that the wishes and inten- 
tions of the founder have a high claim on our 
regard, and that those forms of medieval archi- 
tecture which are essentially of English growth 
should be of paramount consideration. It might 
happen, in future years, that two or more candi- 
dates for this much-coveted Studentship exhibited, 
in the opinion of an adjudicating committee, 
drawings and sketches of equal merit. Under 
such circumstances there is little doubt that pre- 
ference would be given to the best examples of the 
medieval architecture of Great Britain and Ireland. 


Ancient Monuments in British Honduras. 
From JoHn Hess {£'.|— 

An ordinance has been promulgated by the Go- 
yernor of British Honduras, with the advice and 
consent of the Legislative Council, for the protec- 
tion of ancient monuments in that colony. By this 
ordinance any person who shall injure any ancient 
monument, or who shall injure or remove any 
relic, or who shall wilfully disturb any mound on 
any land belonging to the Government, shall be 
liable to a penalty not exceeding one hundred 
dollars, and, in default of payment, to imprison- 
ment for any term not exceeding three months, 
with or without hard labour. 

The Governor-in-Council may make Regulations 
for the preservation of ancient monuments and 
relics, and for the removal of the latter to a place 
of safety. 

The owners of ancient monuments may make 
a gift of them to the Colony, and the Colonial 
Secretary is empowered to accept such gift. All 
ancient monuments, relics, and nounds belonging 
to, or which may hereafter become the property 
of, the Colony are to be vested in the Governor 
as trustee, and are to be kept in the Colony, with 
the proviso that duplicates (it is to be presumed 
of relics only) may be sold or presented to the 
British Museum. 

The expression ‘‘ancient monument” used in 
the ordinance means any building, tomb, obelisk, 
or construction of a like kind which existed in 
1700 within the Colony. The expression “ relic ’’ 
means any carved stone, any jewel, and any manu- 
factured thing of stone, pottery, metal, or other 
substance which may be hereafter found in the 
Colony, which existed so far back as 1700. 
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9, Conpurt Street, Lonpon, W., 12 April 1894. 


MINUTES. X. (continued). 


At an Adjourned General Meeting, held Monday, 19th 
March 1894, at 8 p.m., Mr. J. Macvicar Anderson, Presi- 
dent, in the Chair, with 39 Fellows (including 10 members 
of the Council), 31 Associates, and 17 visitors, the Minutes 
of the Meeting held 12th March 1894 were taken as read 
and signed as correct. 

The Secretary announced the decease of the following 
Associates, viz., Francis Markham Risbee and Samuel Hill. 

The President announced the resu'ts of the Examination 
held during the week commencing 5th March 1894, and 
read the names and addresses of 32 persons who had 
qualified for candidature as Associate [p. 377). 

The debate on the Lonpon Srreers aNp BUILDINGS 
CoNsOLIDATION AND AMENDMENT Brix 1894, adjourned from 
the previous Meeting, was then resumed, and the Meeting 
separated at 10.30 p.m. 


om iad bb ATG) a 
MINUTES. XI. 

At the Eleventh General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Ses- 
sion, held on Monday, 9th April 1894, at 8 p.m., Mr. J. 
Maevicar Anderson, President, in the Chair, with 27 Fellows 
(including 8 members of the Council), 24 Associates (includ- 
ing 1 member of the Council), and 7 visitors, the Minutes 
of the Meeting held 19th March 1894 were read and signed 
as correct. 

The following members, attending for the first time since 
their election, were formally admitted, and signed the 
Registers of Fellows and Associates respectively —namely, 
John Perrins Osborne and Charles Steward Smith, Fellows ; 
and John Newnham, Douglas George Salier, and Arthur 
William Sheppard, Associates. 

A Paper, by Thomas Blashill [F’.], entitled THe Councin 
CHAMBER AND ITs ACCESSORIES, was read by the author, 
and, having been discussed, a Vote of Thanks to Mr. 
Blashill was passed by acclamation, and the Meeting sepa- 
rated at 10 p.m. 


PROCEEDINGS OF ALLIED SOCIETIES. 
SHEFFIELD. 

The late John Brightmore Mitchell-Withers [F.). 

Mr. Charles Hadfield [#'.], Hon. Secretary of the Shef- 
field Society, has forwarded the following interesting 
memoir, written by himself, of its late Vice-President : 

To the writer, the duty of paying a last tribute to the 
memory of the genial, kindly colleague and friend of well 
nigh thirty years, who on Friday 9th ult. joined the 
great majority, is a sad one. John Brightmore Mitchell- 
Withers has passed away at the comparatively early age 
of fifty-six, in the full tide of a successful career, dying 
literally in harness, as those who knew him best might 
have expected. Latterly he had been suffering from the 
effects of overwork, and had by the advice of his medical 
attendant passed a short interval of rest from active duty. 
A few days ago he went back to work. On the day of his 
death he attended at his office, lunched at his club with 
the writer and other friends, and returned home in the 
afternoon. To his family he seemed to be in his usual 
health and spirits, but at the close of dinner he was seized 
with a heart affection, and passed away before medical aid, 
which was at once summoned, could arrive. 

His remains were laid to rest on the 13th ult. in the 
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picturesque cemetery of Ecclesall Church, hard by the 
Derbyshire moorland scenery which he had loved in life, 
in the presence of sympathising friends, amongst whom 
were the Council of the Sheftield Allied Society. At the 
monthly meeting held the same night, Mr. E. M. Gibbs, the 
President, alluded feelingly to the deceased, and it was: 
“Resotven, that the President, Council, and Members of 
‘the Sheftield Society of Architects and Surveyors desire 
‘to express their sincere sympathy with Mrs. Mitchell- 
‘ Withers, Mr. J. B. Mitchell- Withers, and the family, in 
the sore bereavement they have sustained by the death 
‘ of the late John Brightmore Mitchell-Withers, F.R.1.B.A., 
‘F.S.1., whose relations to members of the profession 
‘ generally were always so kindly as to have not infre- 
‘ quently ripened into personal friendships. His able and 
‘ honourable practice commanded the respect alike of the 
‘ public and of the profession, and maintained its highest 
‘ traditions. His devoted and successful performance of 
public duties reflected credit on his profession ; and his 
‘services in the formation of the Society and in its 
‘management as a Member of the Council, and as 

Treasurer and Vice-President, with his lectures, are re- 
‘corded and gratefully Society 
‘desire to express their deep sense of the great loss they 
** have sustained.’’ 

Our late colleague was a native of Sheffield, a member 
of the old family of Mitchell, and the son of W. Brightmore- 
Mitchell. Educated at the Sheftield Coll » School, he 
was eventually articled to Samuel Worth, architect and sur- 
veyor, whose memory is yet green to the older generation. 
At the close of his pupilage he was for some time in the 
oftice of the late William Blackmoor, of Rotherham, and 
afterwards joined that gentleman in partnership. By the 
will of his aunt, Sarah Withers, he in 1862 pos- 
sessed of an ample fortune, and, in ac with a 
provision of her will, took the name of It was 
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Withers. 


about this time that Mr. Mitchell-Withers severed his 


Blackmoor and began practice in 
Shettield. He was a man of cultivated talent, a diligent 
student, possessed skill as a draughtsman, and indomit- 
able industry and perseverance. Of him it can truly be 
said ‘“‘ Nulla dies sine linea,’ and wat sketching 
was a favourite pastime with him during holiday or othe 
excursions. His manners were genial and his disposition 
kindly. Prosperity did not spoil him, and he was happily 
spared the trials of adversity. 

Mr. Mitchell-Withers erected the churches of St. Sila 
Hanover Street, St. Andrew’s Sharrow and St. John’s 
Owleston in Sheffield and neighbourhood, and carried out 
important restoration works at Dronfield Church, Derby- 
shire, and Handsworth and Ecclestield churches, Yorkshire. 
Among his publie buildings may be mentioned the 
Licensed Victuallers’ Almshouses at Dore, the recent 
enlargement of the Cutlers’ Hall, Sheftield, the Board 
Schools at Neepsend and Firs Hill, and last, but not least, 
the important and still incomplete ement of the 
Central Schools in Bow Street for the Sheffield School 
Board. This work he secured in limited competition. 
Mr. Mitchell-Withers was also successful in his domestic 
architecture. Early in his career he built for himself a 
handsome residence at Parkhead Ecclesall, and after- 
wards the mansions of his neighbours Mr. D. Davy and 
Mr. D. Hague, the latter being only recently completed. 
He enlarged the residence of Mr. Taylor Whitehead of 
3urton Closes in Bakewell, now High Sheriff of Derby- 
shire, and at an earlier period built Thornbridge Hall, near 
Buxton. Some years ago the late Duke of Devonshire 
entrusted to him the re-roofing of the State apartments at 
Chatsworth House—a delicate operation, as the work had 
to be done without injuring the famous painted ceilings. 
Mr. Mitchell-Withers entirely succeeded in this important 
task. The recently completed Sheffield Union Banking 
Company’s Branch Bank in Ecclesall Road, the Conse 
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vative Club, and the new buildings of Mr. John Walsh in 
High Street were also designed by him. 

He filled the important post of Diocesan Surveyor for 
South Yorkshire. He was largely consulted on difticult 
points, and often appointed arbitrator, reliance being 
placed on his fairness and sound judgment. He 
managed Lady Burgoyne’s Shetteld estates. 

Mr. Mitchell-Withers was an earnest student of the older 
architecture, giving his special attention to good local 
types. He read valuable Papers on the church of Rother- 
ham in 1875, on Conisbrough Castle, on Selby Abbey Church, 
and others before the local archeological and other 
Societies. These Papers were well illustrated by carefully- 
prepared drawings made with his own hand, and from 
actual survey. He also wrote articles for local and othe: 
papers on architectural subjects, including the churches 
of Youlgreave and Bakewell ; his services were frequently 
asked and given in writing reviews and criticism of books 
and exhibitions where artistic knowledge was required. 
Glancing back through past years to the now far off 
sixties, the writer calls to mind many an excursion and 
pleasant hours of enthusiastic work spent in measuring 
and sketching the churches at Rotherham, Chesterfield, 
Dronfield, Tideswell, and elsewhere, not to mention 
Haddon and Carbrook Halls, the old chapel at Padley 
Wood, and other remains of old days and men. Mitchell- 
Withers on those occasions was the life and soul of the 
party, and a dragon for work. 

He was Treasurer to the Sheffield Society of Artists, of 
which he had for some years been a prominent member ; 
and of his long and valuable services to the local School 
of Art the writer— who served with him on the Council 
cannot speak adequately. He filled the oftice of Presi- 
dent and Treasurer, was an assiduous attendant at the 
Council and Committee Meetings, and took the deepest 
interest in the work of the School. In all questions, 
whether architectural or artistic, his wide experience was 
placed at the service of his colleagues, and his valuable 
library and collection of prints and water-colours were 
always available at conversaziones and other gatherings 
of his brother architects. For many years he had been a 
member of the Sheffield Library and of the Council of the 
Literary and Philosophical Society, and would, had he 
lived, have been elected President. He was also Chairman 
of the Local Council for the Registration of Plumbers, 
and devoted much time to promoting this movement. 

He leaves a widow, five sons, and two daughters. He 
had the pleasure of seeing his eldest son, Mr. John Bb. 
Mitchell-Withers, elected an Associate of the Royal Insti- 
tute, after passing its qualifying examination in 1890, 
being the first of the rising generation of Sheffield archi- 
tects to fall in with the Institute requirements on this 
important point. 

THE PRIZE DRAWINGS AT DUNDEE. 

The “ Lady Contributor ’’ of Art Jottings in the Dundee 
Evening Telegraph, referring to the exhibition of the 
Royal Institute Prize Drawings on the 5th inst. at a 
Conversazione of the Dundee Institute of Architecture, 
: “TI was much interested in the prize drawings 
‘* exhibited, lent by the R.I.B.A., and especially in the two 
‘sheets shown by women students. The profession of 
“architect is one on which women have been casting 
‘covetous eyes for some time; and though there are 
‘duties involved which would be beyond the powers of 
‘ the average woman, yet there is no reason why girls who 
“ draw well and go through the requisite course of study 
‘should not find employment as draughtswomen. ‘The 
‘ drawings by the Misses Charles showed a high level of 
* technical skill, and were cordially admired on their own 
‘merits by the gentlemen present. It will not be for- 
‘ gotten that the Woman’s Buildings of the World’s Fair 
‘were designed by a woman architect. They do these 
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- things better in America, althcugh it is but fair to state, 
*as an architect reminded me last night, with a twinkle 
- in his eye, that the said buildings were about the worst 
‘ constructed that could be imagined! ”’ 


PARLIAMENTARY, 
The London Streets and Buildings Bill. 


In the House of Commons on the 5th inst., Mr. Howell 

(Member for North-East Bethnal Green) moved that the 
order for the committal of this Bill should be discharged, and 
that the Bill should be committed to a Select Committee of 
eleven members, six to be nominated by the House and five 
hy the Committee of Selection. He complained of the com- 
parative secrecy with which Bills of this kind were dealt 
with, and stated that had he not taken the present course 
of moving to refer it to a large Committee very few of 
those affected by the Bill would have known anything of 
its existence. He wished to make known a fact that might 
surprise the House. The Bill was read a second time on 
the 22nd March, the day before Good Friday. The vestry of 
Chelsea had made application for a copy of the Bill, and 
were told that it was under revision, and that a copy 
would not serve their purpose at that particular time. A 
econd application having been made, the Clerk of the 
london County Council, in a reply dated on the very day 
on which the second reading was taken, stated that the 
revision of the Bill was not sufficiently advanced to enable 
a copy to be furnished to the vestry. That he held to be 
a very serious statement. The importance of the measure 
might be estimated by the fact that it repealed ten public 
Acts. It was a consolidation Bill of a very peculiar 
character. That being so, and looking to its wide-reaching 
nature, he wished to see it referred to a large Committee. 

The Attorney-General, in supporting the motion, stated 
that he had had communications from different parts of the 
metropolis pointing out the objections urged by his hon. 
friend, and he hoped the House would see fit to treat it in 
the manner proposed. 

Mr. Cohen (Member for East Islington), while sympa- 
thising with the general objections against attempts to 
alter public law by means of private Bills, submitted that 
in this case it was not only right but almost the duty of 
the County Council to proceed in this matter by private 
Bill. The Bill would not have had the remotest chance of 
being passed if left to struggle in the crowd of public 
measures. However, so far from resisting, he weleomed 
the motion of his hon. friend. 

Mr. Stuart (Member for Hoxton) defended the action of 
the London County Council in their procedure in this 
matter, it being a difficult question to decide whether this 
ought to be a public or a private Bill. In making the 
present motion his hon. friend had only anticipated a step 
which the Council themselves were prepared to take. 

The motion was agreed to, and it was 


Ordered that the Order for Committal be read and dis- 
charged. 

Ordered that the Bill be committed to a Select Com- 
mittee of eleven Members, six to be nominated by 
the House and five by the Committee of Selection. 

Ordered that all petitions against the Bill presented 
six clear days before the meeting of the Committee 
be referred to the Committee; and that such of the 
petitioners as pray to be heard by themselves, their 
counsel, agents, or witnesses, be heard on their 
petitions against the Bill, if they think fit, and 
counsel heard in support of the Bill against such 
petitioners. 

Ordered that the Committee have power to send for 
persons, papers, and records. 

Ordered that seven be the quorum. 
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The petitions against the Bill praying to be heard by 
counsel which have been lodged by the Institute and the 
Architectural Association (London) form two of the forty- 
two already presented against the Bill. The other peti- 
tioners are the Commissioners of Sewers of the City of 
London, the London and North-Western Railway Company, 
the Honourable Society of the Middle Temple, the Great 
Eastern Railway Company, the Poplar District Board of 
Works, the London and India Docks Joint Committee, the 
London Brighton and South Coast Railway Company, the 
Vestry of St. Marylebone, the Corporation of London, the 
Honourable Society of the Inner Temple, the Honourable 
Society of Lincoln’s Inn, the Great Northern Railway 
Company, the London Tilbury and Southend Railway Com- 
pany, the Gas Light and Coke Company, Wickens, Pease 
& Co., the District Surveyors’ Association (London), the 
Duke of Westminster, the Surrey Commercial Dock Company, 
the Incorporated Law Society, the Great Western Railway 
Company, the Metropolitan District Railway Company, the 
North London Railway Company, the South-Eastern Rail- 
way Company, the Honourable Society of Gray’s Inn, the 
South Metropolitan Gas Company, the Wandsworth and 
Putney Gas Light and Coke Company, the Commercial 
Gas Company, the Metropolitan Railway Company, the 
Midland Railway Company, the Surveyors’ Institution, the 
Owners Lessees and Ocenpiers of Lands and Buildings in 
London, the Eeclesiastical Commissioners for England, 
the Crystal Palace District Gas Company, the London 
Chamber of Commerce and others, the London and South- 
Western Railway Company, the Strand District Board of 
Works, the London Chatham and Dover Railway Com- 
pany, the Institute of Builders, the Associated Land- 
owners and others, and the School Board for London, 


The Sign-Painters’ Protest. 

Clause 176 of the Bill has spread consternation among 
members of “the ancient craft of sign-painting,’ who 
have addressed a circular letter to the Institute, praying 
its aid to prevent the obnoxious clause passing into law. 
The clause provides that * boards, frames, plates, or other 
“like structures,” attached to wails of buildings for adver- 
tising purposes, ‘shall be constructed of fire-resisting 
“ materials throughout.’’ The only alternative, the letter 
states, to wooden mural signs is the general adoption of 
enamelled iron ones, whereon the lettering is done by a 
mechanical process. ‘“ Thus, while an ancient craft and 
“fairly healthy industry is to be paralysed by the dictum 
“of a few unpractical persons, a stimulant, if not an 
“absolute monopoly, is to be given to a trade recently 
“scheduled by the Home Office as exceptionally unhealthy 
‘and dangerous.” 


LEGAL. 
District Surveyor’s Requisition -Non-compliance. 
WALLEN Ut. LISTER. 
Pending opportunity of giving a fuller report, the deci- 


sion in this ease, which was delivered by Mr. Justice 
Hawkins on the 20th January last, was briefly noted on 
page 244 of the Jovrnan. Its great importance to builders 
and the clear exposition of the law contained therein 
sufliciently warrant the verbatim report given below. The 
case, it will be remembered, came originally before a 
Metropolitan Police Magistrate, who dismissed certain 
summonses taken out by Mr. Wallen, district surveyor fou 
the district of West St. Pancras, against Mr. Lister, a 
builder, but stated a case for the opnion of the Court. 
The building in question was situate on the west side of a 
yard entered from No. 11, Ferdinand Street, St. Pancras, 
and onthe east side of a building at the rear of that house, 
both buildings being witlrin the same district. The facts 
are fully stated in the judgment. 

Mr. Avory and Mr. Daldy appeared for the appellant ; 
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and Mr. Marshall Hall for the respondent. The following 
written judgment was delivered by Mr. Justice Hawkins: 

This appeal was argued before my brother Lawrance and 
myself on the 18th of December last. The questions 
involved are whether a magistrate has jurisdiction under 
section 46 of the Metropolitan Building Act, 1855, to make 
an order upon a builder who has been, but who before the 
making of such order has ceased to be, engaged in erecting 
a building, to comply with a requisition duly made by a 
district surveyor within section 45; and whether, if such 
order be inadvertently made, the magistrate may, in the 
exercise of his discretion, refuse to impose the penalties 
mentioned in section 47 for non-compliance with it. 

In September 1892 the respondent, a builder, was 
engaged in erecting a building in the parish of St. Pancras, 
within the district of which the appellant was, and is, 
district surveyor. On the 15th September, whilst the 
respondent was so engaged, the appellant duly gave him 
a notice in writing under section 45 requiring him within 
forty-eight hours to do certain work therein specified. The 
respondent made default in complying with that requisi- 
tion, whereupon the appellant on the 18th October, and 
whilst the respondent was still so engaged, made com- 
plaint to a magistrate of such non-compliance, and pro- 
cured a summons to be issued requiring the respondent to 
appear before such magistrate on the 9th November. The 
hearing thereof was, however, adjourned until the 29th of 
that month, and on the last-mentioned day the magistrate 
made the order in question, directing the respondent 
within six weeks to comply with the requisition of the 
appellant. When this order was made the respondent 
had for some time ceased to be engaged in erecting the 
building, having completed and left it. This fact was not 
brought to the attention of the magistrate. Had it 
so, he would have declined to make the order. 

The order was not complied with, and thereupon on the 
5th of April 1893 the appellant caused the respondent to 
be summoned (under section 47) for the recovery of eighty- 
six penalties in respect of eighty-six days of the continu- 
ance of such non-compliance. This summons came on for 
hearing on the 19th April 1893 before the same magis- 
trate who made the order. He refused to make the order 
asked for, and dismissed the summons, relying upon the 
authority of Smith v. Legg.* We think the magistrate 
was right in refusing to impose and enforce the penalties. 
Having carefully considered the object of the Legislature 
in giving a magistrate jurisdiction to make the order 
authorised by section 46, and the language of that and the 
preceding section, we are of opinion that, in fact, the order 
was made without jurisdiction. i 


been 


It is very certain that the 
district surveyor has no power to make any such requisi- 
tion as is mentioned in section 45, unless it be made 
whilst the builder is actually engaged in erecting the 
building. It stands to reason that such limitation of time 
should be imposed, for it is only during such time that the 
builder can legally comply with the requirements of the 
district surveyor, unless by the assent of the owner who 
employs him. After his employment as builder has 
ceased, and he has left the premises, he could only re- 
enter by the permission of the owner. ‘To re-enter without 
such permission would be a trespass, which could not be 
justified by a plea that such re-entry was made in order to 
fulfil the requirements of the district surveyor’s notice. 
If the Legislature had intended to give power to the 
builder to enter against the will of the owner, surely it 
would have conferred such power in express language. 
sefore proceeding to discuss the provisions of section 46, 
we desire to point attention to the fact that, although no 
doubt the requisition mentioned in section 45 and non- 
compliance with it are essential to form the basis of an 
application to the.magistrate uffder section 46, there is no 


* R.ILB.A. Journal, Vol. 1X. N.S., pp, 193, 228, 
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binding obligation in the requisition itself. It cannot be 
enforced by any process, and no penalty is incurred by 
disobedience to it. The order of a magistrate under 
section 46 is the first and only order which is imperative 
upon the builder, and such order is not a mandate to 
obey the district surveyor’s requisition, but is an independ- 
ent order in itself, requiring judicial consideration before 
it is made, first as to the legality of the district surveyor’s 
requisition, and next as to the time within which the 
things ordered to be done by him shall be done. In fixing 
that time, of course, he must have regard to that which is 
reasonable under the circumstances of the case as they 
exist when his order is made. 

No limit of time would be reasonable if during all 
that time compliance with his order would be practi- 
cally impossible. It is difficult to imagine that the Legis- 
lature intended to confer jurisdiction upon a magistrate 
to make an order which it was impossible for the builder 
to comply with. The object of the Legislature was to 
enable the magistrate to enforce the rectification of that 
which he had adjudged to have been done, or omitted, 
contrary to the provisions of the Building Act; but this 
object could not be attained by making an order upon 
a builder whose power to obey it had ceased before it 
was made. The 47th section, authorising the infliction of 
a penalty of £20 during every day of the continuance of 
the non-compliance, could only have been intended to 
apply to non-compliance by a person who had _ the 
power to obey, but had intentionally ignored the 
order. . . The case of Smith v. Legg was relied on for 
the respondent as an authority in point in his favour. 
For the appellant it was said, and truly said, that there 
was this difference between that case and the present — 
namely, that in Smith v. Legg the builder had completed 
his building before the district surveyor served his forty- 
eight hours’ requisition under section 45, whereas in this 
case both the forty-eight hours’ requisition and the 
summons to appear before the magistrate with a view to 
obtaining his order were served whilst the builder was 
actually engaged. Although this distinction between the 
facts of the two cases undoubtedly exists, we are neverthe- 
less of opinion that the considerations upon which Smith 
vy. Legg was determined apply equally to the case before 
us. It is true that the 46th section in words refers to ‘* the 
‘builder to whom such notice is given’’ as the person 
who may be summoned ; but we think the words “ engazed 
‘in erecting such building’’ in the 45th section govern 
and must be read after the word * builder’’ wherever that 
word is used in the 46th section. See the interpretation 
clause — section 3 of the Building Act. 

We think, for the reasons we have given, that the order 
of the 29th of November was in fact made without juris- 
diction, and the magistrate was right in refusing to enforce 
it. Assuming, however, for the sake of argument, that 
there was jurisdiction to make the order, we think the 
magistrate, when he had it brought to his attention that 
it was made at a time when the builder had ceased to 
have power to obey it, acted within his jurisdiction and 
exercised a sound discretion in refusing to inflict penalties 
upon the builder, who neither wilfully nor negligently 
omitted to do that which he was commanded to do by 
such order. .. We eannot help feeling that if, by 
what has occurred, the district surveyor feels in a position 
of embarrassment this is a great deal due to his own 
laches. For if, instead of delaying the issue of his 
summons till the 18th October, he had issued and served 
it immediately after the expiration of his forty-eight hours’ 
notice under section 45, he would in all probability have 
obtained a magistrate’s order, and the time allowed for 
compliance would have expired before the respondent 
ceased to be employed in his building operations. This, 
however, has not influenced us in forming the opinion we 
have expressed. Appeal dismissed. 















